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FEMALE ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE influence of female associations for social, benevolent 
and religious purposes, is probably not fully appreciated, even 
by those who think most favorably of them. Man has a faint 
idea of some possible good to be accomplished, and thus pur- 
sues suggestions which ultimately lead to grand and important 
results. ‘Those who first proposed the union of fetales into 
little societies for the promotion of some good objects, were 
not aware that they were giving an iinpulse which was to be 
felt throughout the whole social system. 

In most of our cities and villages, educated and pious women 
are now le | to an acquaintance with each other, and thus to act in 
concert, through the means of associations. Female societies 
are not only productive of great benefits, by furnishing assist- 
ance in the grand plans of the present age for disseminating re- 
ligious truth and ameliorating the distresses of humanity, but 
their direct influence on the female character is highly salutary. 
In the first place, women are usually very ignorant of the mode of 
transacting public business; and it is useful for them to be 
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placed in situations where they feel compelled to learn some- 
thing of this. 

Some years since, when female societies were much less 
common than at present, and few women felt sufficient confi- 
dence in their own powers to undertake any thing of a public 
nature, a powerful appeal to their sympathies was made by the 
suffering people of Greece, and even the sterner hearts of men 
melted at the recital of their unparalleled distresses. 

At this period, a public meeting was called in the city of 
* * * * to take into consideration the condition of the Greeks, 
then struggling to escape from Turkish despotism. The meet- 
ing, which was held in one of the churches of the city, was fully 
attended by the most respectable of both sexes. ‘That devo- 
ted Hellenist and philanthropist, Dr. Howe, by an eloquent 
and pathetic delineation of scenes which had passed under his 
own observation, brought the subject home to the bosoms of 


all present. 


Other addresses were made by different individuals, and the 
feeling that we must help this people in their distress spread 
like an electric flash over the whole assembly. The women wept, 
but the men proceeded to act ; they immediately organized 
asociety for the purpose of obtaining supplies for Greece ; and 
having thus transacted the business of the meeting as related to 
or" it was proposed, by gentlemen present, that they 
should withdraw and leave the ladies to form themselves into a 
society to aid in this grand work of benevolence. ‘The gentle- 
men having left the church, and closed the doors, some hun- 
dred or two of ladies might have been seen sitting in mute as- 
tonishment ; embarrassed at the situation in which they found 
themselves unexpectedly placed, and the deep silence which now 
suddenly pervaded the assembly. And how was this silence 
to be broken ? Who among them was to rise and call on the 
rest for an expression of their feelings and views on the subject 
for which they were thus left to confer together? At length, 
some nearest the door began to gtide noiselessly away, and oth- 
ers more remote, emboldened by this effort, were beginning to 
make their escape from so awkward a situation, when a matron, 
venerable for virtue and years, requested a lady sitting near her to 
rise and nominate a moderator. ‘Though unaccustomed to acting 
on such occasions, this !ady had sympathized to deeply in the suf- 
ferings of Greece, and, withal, had too much regard for the hon- 
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or of her sex, to be willing that the present occasion should be 
lost, because no female might dare let the sound of her voice be 
heard in an assembly of her own sex. With much trepidation 
she arose, and, begging the ladies who were leaving the honse 
to be seated, made a short address in which she urged the 
claims of the Greeks upon the daughters of America, and ended 
by nominating Mrs. Col. Pawling* as moderator of the meet- 
ing—who, thereupon, was duly chosen. ‘This beginning hav- 
ing been made, business proceeded rapidly under the direction 
of the efficient and energetic direction of Mrs, Pawling. The 
female society that was organized, by means of funds collected in 
their immediate vicinity, and those transmitted to them by aux- 
iliary societies, formed in various other places in consequence 
of their circular letters, were, in a few months, enabled to for- 
ward to Greece, ina shipexpressly fitted out to carry supplies 
thither, property and money to the amount of many thousand 
dollars. In the language of one who assisted in distributing 
this charity, ‘ Hundreds of Greek women, children, and help- 
less old men, clothed and fed by these supplies, with tears of 
gratitude blessed the fair Americans, who had thus pitied and 
relieved them.’ 

The example above cited shows that women, by united ef- 
forts, can accomplish much ; it also shows that some confidence 
in themselves, and some knowledge of the forms of transacting 
business, are necessary, in order to effect this union of efforts. 
As it is by practice only that we learn any thing, it follows, that 
female associations, although in some cases they may not be im- 
mediately attended with important results, are training the indi- 
vidual members for action in perhaps more important concerns. 

Burthened, as woman is, by domestic duties, which she can- 
not, without guilt, abandon, and which, though pleasant in 
themselves, because performed for those who are dear to her, 
still, by their constant recurrence and demand for activity, do, 
at times, drag heavily upon the very best of the sex,—it is well 
for her to be sometimes imperatively called to other duties than 
the routine of family management and the demands of the nurs- 
ery. I say imperatively, because a conscientious woman, who 
is a wile, a mother, and a housekeeper, scarcely thinks of her 


* This venerable lady is now president of the ‘ American Ladies’ Socie- 
ty for promoting Female Education in Greece.’ 
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own enjoyment ; she follows not pleasure, but duty. Let such 
a woman realize that there are duties which lie beyond her lit- 
tle domestic circle, that she has something to do in the great 
work of enlightening and reforming the world, she will then 
find time to attend ‘the society,’ and to consult with other good 
women upon the ‘ways and means’ by which the work may 
be advanced. With a heart expanded by benevolence, an in- 
tellect clearer as to her own true dignity, and her place in the 
scale of moral existence, she returns to her family and her con- 
jugal and maternal duties, better prepared to preside in the one 
and to perform the other. If she should chance to feel that 
she is not appreciated at home, and the domestic circle enclose 
an atmosphere cold and dim, she may yet enjoy the pleasure 
of seeing her own ‘light shine’ in a more genial and unobscur- 
ed atmosphere. No woman should feel that this world offers 
to her no encouragement for exertion. If she has been disap- 
pointed in the character of the man with whose destiny she has 
trusted her own ; should children, on whom she has bestowed 
her care and affection, prove undutiful—she may, in the more 
remote objects of duty, find some compensation for these disap- 
pointments. But even in plans for doing good beyond the do- 
mestic circle, she may be defeated, or motives of ambition or 
public applause may be attributed to her; still, there is left the 
consciousness of having endeavored to be useful, and the re- 
collection of pleasant hours spent in the society of those who 
aided her exertions. 

That excitement which the woman of fashion seeks in gay 
assemblies, which she too often leaves elated with vanity, or 
tormented by envy and disappointment, may be found in works 
of charity and benevolence. 

It may seem invidious to name particular female associations, 
when so many of a useful kind are at present existing ; but 
among this number, the ‘Seaman’s Aid Society ’ of the ladies 
of Boston, and the ‘ Maternal Societies’ which exist in almost 
every city and village, promise important results. The society 
formed a few years ago for the ‘ promotion of Female Education 
in Greece,’ is now educating at Athens a number of native fe- 
males, who are to be teachers in their own country. But there 
are quiet and obscure associations of females in many country 
-towns, which are silently producing their effect on the state of 
society around them. It was at the annual meeting of such a 
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society that the following address was communicated by the 
president. Isend it to the editor of the Ladies’ Magazine, to 
encourage other females who may be engaged in similar ef- 
forts to promote religion and morality in the community in 
which they live. Great and splendid efforts can be made but 
by a few, but if the great mass of human beings would all try 
to do a little good, how much might be effected. 
A. H. L. P. 


THEY TELL ME I MUST DIE. 


They tell me I must die ;— 
Die—in the freshness of my young heart's love, 
While earth, and sky, and home, all seem so dear, 
And lovelier too than they e’er seemed before. 


1 knew it must be so, 
Though outward change or blight hath told it not. 
I knew it by the purging of the heart 
From dross and worldliness,and sinful stain, 
And by the soul’s sweet converse with its God. 
I knew it by the spirit-lyre that breathed 
Such harmony witain,—thrilling each pulse 
With such high, holy joy as angels feel, 


Methinks, while charmed with the rich melody 
Of heaven. 


And then I knew it by the waking up 
Of all the best affections of the heart, 
And by the strengthening of those dearest ties 
Which make us live a year in one sweet hour; 
And when I gazed upon the cherub face 


Ofthat last, loveliest gem—the brightest one 
41* 
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They tell me I must die. 


That flings its lustre round our household hearth, 
And felt my very heart-strings well nigh burst 
With a deep, deathless tenderness, the full 
Intensity of e’en a mother’s love, 

I knew that I must die. 

And I could tell of manliness and worth, 

Could speak of one whose sure and gentle hand 
Has led me on, thus far, through joy and pain, 
And blessed me with that richest, rarest gift— 
A kind and noble heart. 


And must Tdie, 
While ties so strong are binding me to earth ? 
Must stranger-hearts train up the little ones 
I fondly thought were my peculiar care, 
And hoped to rear with my own hands for God ? 
Ah, who will love them witha mother’s love, 
Or nurse them with her watchful, tender care ? 
And who will guide their evening prayer, and lay 
Upon their infant heads, the pressure soft, 
A mother knows so well to give? 
And who will cheer the lonely, widowed one, 
As, desolate and sad, with weary eye 
And heavy heart, he sits him down beside 
His desert hearth, and thinks of her who loved, 
Yes, ever loved to meet him with a smile; 
And who had power, even in his darkest grief, 
To chase the sadness from his heart and brow, 
*Till peace, and happiness, and heart-felt love 
Shone all triumphant there. 


Oh, death would lose full half its sting, 
Could I but know that I might often come 
And minister to those I hold so dear. 

Could I but be the guardian angel of 

One little spot, oh, I would breathe around 
Such melody as angels love in heaven ; 

Such peace and joy as mortals rarely know, 
Blending my spirit’s bliss so close with theirs 
As sure might win the loved ones all to God 


Maine. 


S. F. W. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


By a Southern Writer. 


I wandered from the capital on one of those bright and 
balmy mornings, when we turn with disgust from the dust, noise 
and bustle of the abodes of men, and feel an eager longing 
for the tranquilizing charms of nature. After the monotonous 
confinement of the winter, the first ramble in spring excites the 
same feelings which Grey ascribes to the invalid on his escape 
from his sick chamber :— 


The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To him is opening paradise. 


Lost in mournful and tender fancies, I was beguiled by the 
beauty of the scenery that spread around me far beyond my de- 
signed distance. ‘The devious paths over the wide and now 
verdant commons, led me insensibly from one pretty spot to 
another among the thickets of brush-wood, vulgarly called slash- 
es ;* that cover the extensive and still unappropriated grounds 
of the city. Here, the earliest wild flowers were to be found, 
having been sheltered from the severity of winter by the close- 
ness of this low copse-wood. Botanists love these sheltering 
thickets, and have tracked them with their frequent steps. As 
yet, the shepherds-purse, that tiny flower, first herald of spring’s 


* From whence is this strange word, slashes, derived? The only expla- 
nation I ever received was from an old inhabitant of the country, who said 
that at the time the city of Washington was located, an extensive wood 
or forest covered this part of the ground purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That by a strange oversight, the Commissioners who made the pur- 
chase made no reservation of the trees that grew on the land, which were 
claimed by the original proprietors, and by them cut down and sold for 
fuel. As this operation was carried on very rapidly, it was called slashing, 
and the growth from the roots which were left in the ground, and were 
very luxuriant, soon became perfect thickets, and were thence called s/ash- 
es, and have ever since been left to the poor, for fuel in winter, and pas- 
turage in summer. 
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approach, was the only one that ventured boldly forth. This 
plant, besides the dandelion and several other weeds, as they 
are called by gardeners, are eagerly sought for by the poor, 
and, under the general term of wild-salad, are used by them 
as food. At first, when on fine spring days I used to meet wo- 
men and children exploring these grounds, I imagined that, like 
. myself, they were seeking for the first flowers of the year; cn 
_ inquiry, I found it was for food, and not beauty, they frequent- 
ed, like myself, the winding and intricate paths of this green- 
| wood dingle ; and although the knowledge of this fact destroy- 
ed all romance, I could still sympathize in their anxiety to dis- 
i cover, and their delight on finding the plants they sought; in- 
DS deed, so lively was the interest | experienced on these occa- 
i sions, that I have often foregone my own researches for flow- 
if ers, to assist them in gathering their wild-salad, and felt well re- 
| paid by the smiling faces that were turned to me as they held 
| out their aprons or baskets to receive my gatherings, dropping 
il me a low courtesy, with a ‘ thank’ee sir,”’ as they ran off, more 
a pleased and more grateful than many to whom I had given more 
i substantial alms. The joyousness of the merry little creatures 
| as they ran about among the bushes, changed their task into an 
amusement. 
ii How much more pleasure is derived from collecting the spon- 
ia taneous gifts of nature than the products of hard labor. Such 
ig are the charms of hunting, which, in the savage state is the re- 
ia sult of necessity, that it has been adopted as an amusement by 
: the most civilized and luxurious classes of society. Can it be 
: doubted that the savage has the advantage of even the royal 
| huntsman in point of enjoyment, since to all the exhileration of 
| exercise, and the interest of the chase, he has added the gratifi- 
i cation of satisfying the cravings of appetite. Refinement and 
iz luxury deprive us of more enjoyments than they bestow ; at 
| least, I have often thought so, when I have witnessed the keen 
| relish with which the laborer ate his coarse food—the sound | 
iZ sleep he enjoyed on his hard bed—the animated countenance, 
il the quick, elastic step with which he pursued his task ; or heard 
t the merry song and loud laugh of the harvest field ;—and a 
ill hundred times have I repeated, in my rural rambles, yes, truly, 
_**God made the country, and man the town ! ” 
Rural rambles I call these wanderings forth into the country 
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—intellectual rambles 1 might likewise term them, for my mind 
is more roaming and excursive than my steps : witness my pres- 
ent digression from the path I was pursuing across the now ver- 
dant commons. But I will resume this path, which led me to 
my favorite and secluded haunts—the high precipitous and 
wooded banks of Rock Creek. Never was a name more ap- 
propriately bestowed. Rocks not only form the bed of this 
wild romantic stream, but on each side bound its course, raising 
their fantastic forms amid the shrubs and trees that crowd its 
banks, as if they too loved to watch its rapid current and its 
foaming waters—to listen to its roarings when swelled by win- 
ter torrents, or its soft and rippling murmurs through the dry 
and sultry summer. Yes, ye trees, and shrubs, and flowers, 
ye love this pure and lonely stream! your forms are reflected 
in its bosom, and the whispering of your leaves respond to the 
murmuring of its waters. Cease not your gentle sounds on 
finding them mingled with the sighing of a human heart! Thus 
communing with nature, I pursued my way by a narrow path 
that wound along the edge of the stream, often climbing amidst 
its rugged precipices to pluck the wild flower that grew among 
the crevices of the rocks—often resting on some old twisted 
roots, or lying at length on some grassy spot, and musing on 
things that belonged neither to earth nor heaven, though enjoy- 
ing pleasures common to both,—the sweet and quickened sen- 
sations produced by the vivifying influence of the season, and 
those flights of fancy, those aspirations of the soul, that lift it 
above all things earthly. Oh! these are blissful moments, to be 
enjoyed only when separated from society, and alone with na- 
ture. No human sympathy—no communion with fellow-man, 
can be so pure, so high, so holy as the communion of man’s 
spirit with the spirit of the creation. 

Hark! what sound is it that awakens me from this delicious 
musing ? The voice of men—of men under the influence of 
some strong excitement. I Jistened—again the sounds came 
upon my ear. So shut in was the spot on which I was sitting, 
I could not see a dozen paces from me—I arose, and hastenei 
round the projecting point of ground that hid from me the 
streain beyond the spoton which I stood. At first I could dis- 
cern no one through the thick and overhanging branches of the 
trees ; but as I wound on my way, | discovered a group of per- 
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sons collected on the edge of the stream, and several standing 
among the rocks above. Their hurried steps, earnest voices, 
and eager gesticulations announced some uncommon and inter- 
esting object. I quickened my steps, and soon reached the 
group. On the bare rock that projected far into the stream, sat 
an old woman. Her face was pale—pale as that of a corpse— 
her grey hair, partly escaped from a little linen cap, hung over 
her forehead—her hands were clasped over her knees—her 
eager searching eyes were fixed upon the water, and, but for 
their expression, so motionless and so inanimate was this aged 
woman, that one might have believed she was transfixed by the 
rigidity of death. Two tall, finely formed, athletic young men, 
though clothed in garments of common laborers, discovered a 
grace and dignity of motion, and a comeliness and intelligence 
of countenance so rare and striking, that, even in this hurried 
moment, their movements struck me with admiration, as I 
saw them leaning over the stream, and earnestly and anxiously 
exploring its bottom. A venerable man, naturally as tall as the 
youths beside him, but bent, apparently, more with grief than 
age, stood silently leaning on his staff, looking on their endeav- 
ors to find the object for which they were dragging the water ; 
his grey head was bared to the noon-day sun, which shot down 
its perpendicular rays into the stream, leaving the pool beneath 
the bank, in the dark shadow of the overhanging rocks. It was 
on this deep, dark pool the eyes of these aged persons were 
intently fixed. The old man’s regard was stern and gloomy— 
that of the death-like old woman was anxious and bewildered. 
On the rocks above them stood a female, no longer young, 
and whose form was as remarkable for its height as that of the 
individuals already described. Her long black hair hung loose 
and tangled over her shoulders—her handkerchief was half off . 
her neck—her gown was torn almost to tatters by the briers 
and rocks through which she had apparently forced her way ; 
for she was panting and breathless—her face was glowing—her 
black eyes had a frenzied look, and her whole appearance de- 
noted some violent action and emotion. She wrung her hands 
—she tossed them in the air, as she screamed in wild accents, 
‘¢ She is not there—mother, she is not there,—I have looked 
all over for her—she is not there, but her blood is. Oh, moth- 
er, I traced her blood, drop by drop, down the path to the mill- 
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pond—and on one of the brier-bushes I found this bit of her 
gown, and, further on, her shawl,—look, look, the very shawl 
she put on this moraing, when she dressed herself to go to see 
the neighbors. Oh, mother, where, where can they have mur- 
dered her.” 

‘*Murdered her!’ exclaimed a man who, among several 
others, was standing on the rocks ; ‘‘ and sure there’s no villain 
hereabouts would have had the heart to murder such a sweet 
pretty young woman—and so kind and well spoken a body as 
she was. No, no, take my word for it, there’s no murder in 
the case.” 

‘** But the blood, the blood!” screamed the woman. 

‘¢ And could’nt she have scratched herself with the briers, 
or cut her foot with the rocks ? Don’t take on so, don’t take 
on so ; we'll find your sister yet. A sweet-heart, I guess, a 
sweet-heart’s in the case.” 

‘‘Curse him!” exclaimed a young man, whom till then I 
had not seen, as he stood partly concealed by the branches of 
a tree against which he leaned. At the sound of his voice, I 
looked up in the direction from which it proceeded, and there 
saw the speaker. 

He was a youth apparently of about nineteen or twenty, 
with the same striking form and fine countenance of the other 
youths, but much better dressed. His hat was drawn over his 
face, his arms firmly folded over his breast, with a riding-whip 
in one hand, and his eyes bent fixedly on the ground. He 
seemed resolved to take no part in the search that was making, 
both in the stream and on the banks, for the object whose loss 
excited so much alarm and distress. 

I joined the group on the edge of the water, and eagerly 
inquired into the circumstances of the case. No one answer- 
ed. The old woman, apparently, neither saw nor heard me. 
The young men who were dragging the water, were too much 
engaged to attend to me. The old man turned from me, and 
picking up his hat which lay on the ground, put it on and drew 
it over his face, as if to conceal his feelings. I then climbed 
the rocks, where the unhappy sister of the lost one was still 
sobbing and bewailing, and the neighbors who were gathered 
round trying to comfort her. I applied to the one who had be- 
fore spoken, and begged him to explain the affair. ‘* Why, 
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a | Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ that there old man and woman is the father and 
| mother of these three young men you see, and this poor dis- 

| tressed creature here; and besides her, they have another 
daughter, one of the prettiest young girls, sir, you ever laid 
| eyes on. She was the pet and darling of the whole family, 
and they never thought any thing too good for her, and would 
not let her work out doors, for fear of spoiling her complexion 
—nor within doors, for fear of spoiling her hands ; and so, sir, 
| if the truth must be told, they spoiled her heart and soul, as it 
were. For she grew proud and conceited like of her beauty, 
| and took it in her bead she was born to be a lady,—though, for 
| the matter of that, | should not say she took it into her head— 
| for, if the truth must be spoken, her poor silly parents put it 
there. Her youngest brother, that you see standing glooming 
there, was somewhat of her turn—he is, as you see, uncommon 
handsome, and he took it into his head that he was born to be 
a gentleman, at least, something better than a day laborer, like 
the rest of the family. Not he, indeed—he would not be work- 
ing out among the farmers—he would go into the city to seek 
his fortune, he said, and doubted not that the day would come 
when he should ride as fine a horse as any gentleman in the 
land. Well, sir, so he went into the city, where his good looks 
got him a good place—for what do you think, sir, he soon got 
into the service of the President, and was appointed expressly 
to wait on his honor himself. And such was his neat genteel 
appearance and winning ways, that he soon become the great- 
est favorite of all the people in the house, and being, in the 
way of his duty, always in the room with the President, he be- 
came, if his own account of the matter is to be believed, quite 
easy and familiar with him, and could make bold to ask him for 
| whatever he wanted—yes, even to the using of his fine horses. 
7 And to see him, sir, of Sundays, when be would come out here 
| to show himself off, elegantly dressed and on an elegant horse, 
| you might indeed believe he was a real gentleman. His parents 
| were quite proud of him, and Fanny, bis youngest sister, doat- 

: ed on him ; and well she might, too, for he was always giving 

i her fine presents and clothes, till at last she came to dress as 
gay as any lady. Truly she looks like a lady born, and, in- 
ht - deed, all the family are remarkable for their good looks, only 
, | that poor girl yonder, and may like, if she had not worked so 
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desp’rate hard in doors and out doors, like a good dutiful daugh- 
ter as she is, she might ha’ been as genteel and pretty looking 
as the rest of them. But, sir, the long and the short of the 
matter was, that nothing would content my young gentleman, 
but his sister Fanny’s going to service too, in some grand fami- 
ly. Accordingly, he got her a place in a Minister’s family. But 
such a Minister as I never heard of afore! Why, sir, as to 
preaching, he never did such a thing, from one year’s end to 
to’ther ; indeed, his people said as he did not even go to 
church, but passed his Sundays in more riotous living than oth- 
er days. The only thing that reconciled the old woman to her 
daughter’s going to hire out in the city, was her getting a place 
in a Minister’s family, which she thought for sartin sure, would 
be helping her soul as well as her fortune—to be sure she knew 
he was one of the salt-water folks—” 

** What ?”’ interrupted [—** salt-water folks, what are they ?” 

‘They be the people that comes across tne salt-sea, sir, 
from foren parts. We country people call all them there for- 
eners, salt-water folks. So, as I was saying, this Minister as I 
was telling you of, was a foren Minister.” 

‘¢ Oh, I understand you now,”’ replied I, ‘* go on.” 

‘‘] have not much further to go, sir, for before the winter 
was well nigh over, my young gentleman brought his sister 
home, and told his parents never to let her go into the city, or 
to walk alone, or to let a certain young gentleman he spoke of 
come to the house, or see his sister on any condition whatever. 


But for all this, he would give no reason, only ordering his pa- 


rents and the rest of the family as it were, to keep her strict at 
home, and never let her see any body. Now, sir, seeing as he 
gave no good reason for what he required, the good old mother 
thought it very hard, and would do no such thing, but let Fanny, 
unbeknown to her younger brother, dress herself and walk out 
as often as she liked ; and Fanny told her mother that the young 
gentleman that her brother forbid visiting her was a real gentle- 
man, and very rich, and was near akin, or, as they called it in 
the city, altachy to the Minister, and had promised to marry 
her. Well, the old fool of a mother took all th's for gospel, 
thinking one that was akin to a Minister, must be a good Chris- 
tian,and so on. This affair went on smoothly enough till one 
day, her brother coming out here, unexpectedly met Fanny and 
VOL. IX. 42 
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her sweetheart walking alone in the woods. He sprung from 
his horse, catched his sister up, and setting her before him on 
the horse, galloped home as if old Nick himself was after him. 
Then such an uproar as he made at home ! threatening father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, that if they did not keep a sharp 
lookout and take more care of Fanny, that she would be a dis- 
grace to them all, if she wasn’t already a ruinated creature. 
‘¢This was awful news, and struck the poor old mother all 
of aheap. She took good care, howsomever, to watch Miss 
Fanny, and never let her stir a step from out her sight—at least, 
as she believed. As for the poor girl, she took on sadly—she 
would neither speak or eat, but sat crying from* morning to 
night. Every body loved poor Fanny, for, except her being 
proud of her beauty, she was a kind, sweet-tempered girl—and 
when tke neighbors saw her moping so, they told the mother it 
would certainly be the death of her ; and so, sir, this was more 
than mother’s heart could bear, and as the weather grew warm 
and pleasant, she let Fanny walk about a little; and by de- 
grees the poor girl picked up, and was looking quite like her- 
self again, when, last Sunday, that is day before yesterday, she 
had dressed herself very nice, and was sitting by the door par- 
ing an apple with a beautiful pearl-handled knife, that she seem- 
ed to be very fond of, when her brother rode up to the door. 
The moment his eyes fell on the knife, he bade her give it him, 
for he knew well enough where she got it. She .refused, and 
then he tried to snatch it from her, but she thrust it in her bo- 
som. ‘Then he called her all manner of names, and said the 
best service he could do her was to take that knife and stab her 
to the heart, before her disgrace should come to light. ‘Then 
Fanny said something that provoked him, and he raised his 
horse-whip and struck her several times, telling her in his pas- 
sion thathe knew she was a ruined creature, and that the vile 
wretch that had ruined her, had left the city and was going 
back to his own country. On this the poor girl fell into the 
hysterics, and was carried to her mother’s room. Her brother 
left the house in a furious rage, reproaching his mother most 
bitterly, and letting out the whole awful matter. Well, sir, all 
that day Fanny took on sadly. But the next morning she 


_ seemed very quiet, no one meddled with her ; and as‘her broth- 


er had said her ruinater was gone far away, they just let Fanny 
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follow her own fancy. After breakfast yesterday, they saw her 
cleaning and sharpening the knife she was so proud of, and after- 
wards put it in her pocket. Then she dressed herself, put on 
her bonnet and her new shawl, and told her mother she was go- 
ing to see one of the neighbors. As she went through the 
orchard she met her sister—‘‘ Good-bye, Betsy,”’ said she, and 
held out her hand—her eyes were full of tears. Betsy says, as 
she shook hands with her, and said, ‘tell my brother he wished 
yesterday that he might never set eyes upon me again—tell him 
he shall have his wish.”” Betsy, thinking it was only a humor- 
some fit, that would go off, took no notice of the words she 


had spoken, to her parents, and did not herself think much of 


them, till the day passed and Fanny did not return ; then she 
told them, and both father and mother were very uneasy, and 
sent her brothers off to look for her, but she could not be found. 
This morning the neighbors took the alarm, and joined in the 
search. Her bonnet was found on one of them there bushes 
that hang over that deep pool, that makes us suspect the poor 
creature has drowned herself.” 

‘¢ But [ heard her sister say something of blood on the path 
among the rocks.” 

‘¢ Even so, sir; but I be’s certain, if its her blood, it must 
be of her own sheddiag, for not a soul in this neighborhood 
would hurt a hair of her head.”’ 

When my informer had ceased speaking, I suggested some 
more effectual method than had been tried of searching the bot- 
tom of the pool. 

‘‘We are only waiting for the coming of neighbor Jones, 
from the Apothecary’s, in Georgetown,” said my informer, ‘‘to 
try a sure and certain way of discovering the bodies of drown- 
ed folks.” 

*¢ And what is that ?’’ asked I. 


he replied, put some quicksilver into a loaf of 


light-bread and throw it into the water. ‘The loaf will swim till 
it comes over the spot where the body lies, then it will sink, 
and then one can contrive to get it up.” 

Although I had no faith in this nostrum, the interest I felt for 
this unhappy family induced me to remain. The brothers con- 
tinued with long poles and large branches of the trees, to agitate 
and drag the water, while others of the party went farther down 
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il Rock Creek to seek the body. The mother remained the very 
a image of mute despair; while the father, in speechless and stern 
‘i grief, walked to and fro, and looked impatiently for the arrival 
! | of neighbor Jones. At last he was seen approaching. ‘The 
ii | younger brother who had continued to stand gloomily apart, 
} i looked up, and advancing to meet him, seized the loaf of ba- 
ker’s bread, prepared as above stated, and proposed it should 
be dropt into the stream as far above where they now stood as 
the drops of blood had been discovered. This was assented to, 
and every one set off to follow—the poor mother among the 
rest ; but she was so feeble she could not stand—she sank 
again on her rocky seat, and, laying her head on her knees, pre- 
pared to await patiently the result of the experiment. Her 
husband staid with her, as Betsy would not. ‘That poor girl, 
almost crazy, ran forward to point out the places where she had 
-* seen the blood. I followed, eagerly watching the proceedings 
| of these poor people. 
| The loaf was committed to the stream: as it floated down 
the rapid current, we pursued its course, but had not reached 
the pool, when we saw it disappear and sink. Whether there 
is, indeed, any quality in a dead body that attracts quicksilver, 
| I do not pretend to say, I only relate the fact that the body of 
|6hcddLh Fanny was found there. On the sinking of the loaf, every one 
if felt such a conviction of its being the spot where Fanny was 
i= drowned, that they readily yielded to my .suggestion of 
a) | sending to one of the wharves in Georgetown, for some poles 
iit with iron hooks and other implements, better fitted for the pur- 
if pose than the sticks and branches they had hitherto used. I 
) I offered to go—lI did so ; and after procuring more assistance, 
returned about an hour before sun-set. Two stout boatmen, 
, whom I had brought with me, soon succeeded in raising the 
body of the unfortunate girl. Her youngest brother darted for- 
ward, and caught the corpse in his arms and wept over it with 
indescribable agony. ‘‘It wasme! It wasme! ” he repeated- : 
ly exclaimed—meaning, I presume, he had been the cause of 
the fatal act. When his father and brothers could prevail on 
him to relinquish his hold of his murdered sister, as he called 
her, we all gathered round to examine the body. Poor young . 
-  ereature! her throat was cut, but not deeply enough to effect 
her purpose ; frustrated in this attempt, it is presumed she 
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threw herself into the stream—though it is possible, as she 
walked some way, as was evident from the drops of blood, she 
may have grown faint, and fallen from the rocks ; which idea is 
corroborated by her bonnet’s being found hanging on a bush 
that hung over the edge of the water. However this may be, 
the fact is certain that she fell a victim to the mistaken love and 
indulgence of her weak but fond mother, who, by nurturing the 
vanity and idleness she ought to have checked, exposed her to 
that temptation which led her to vice and terminated in death. 

The sequestered shades of Rock Creek have lost their sweet 
and tranquilizing power over my mind. The bank of this ro- 
mantic stream is still a favorite resort ; but it is when in a mel- 
ancholy mood—when disgusted with the vices and follies of the 
gay and busy world—then it is I seek this place; for another 
sad and awful catastrophe, but of a more tender and affecting 
nature, occurred here, near one of my favorite sitting places, 
which, blended with the above story, has imparted a character 
of awful, instead of pleas ng gloom, to these solitudes. 


EXCERPTS. 


‘Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a natural ex- 
cellence ; and therefore, to recommend it to those who have it 
not, may be deemed rather an insult than advice. —.4dventurer. 

That friendship’s raised on sand, 
Which every sudden gust of discontent, 
Or flowing of our passions, can change 
As if it ne’er had been.—Massinger. 

Had I a careful and pleasant companion, that would show 
me my angry face in a glass, I should not at all take it ill; some 
are wont to have a looking glass held to them while they wash, 
though to little purpose ; but to behold a man’s self so unnatu- 
rally disguised and disordered, will conduce not a little to the 
impeachment of anger. —Plutarch. 
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TO MRS. CATHARINE BYLES. 


The following beautiful lines were addressed to the excellent lady, who 
is well known, in Boston, as daughter and only surviving child of the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Byles. Such a tribute of respect, from a young poet, to a wo- 
man of upwards of four-score, shows that youth and beauty in a female 
are not essential to secure the esteem and attention of the intelligent gen- 
tleman and real Christian.—[ Ep. 


Down from the dim and storied past 
Thou hast come to our day, 

Bearing to us, of precious things, 
A rich and proud array. 

Thou hast high tokens of the dead, 

Memorials of spirits fled. 


The mantle of a noble one 
Hath fallen unto thee— 
The blessing of a lofty heart, 
The best gift of the free. 
Thou wearest still thy father’s name, 
Girded with wreaths of honest fame. 


Thy home! a thousand memories 
Are linked with every spot; 

A thousand glorious thoughts are stirred 
By every shrub and grot. 

Each flower has a tale of yore— 

Each room its legendary lore. 


Methinks a hand is on the wall, 
A voice upon the air, 

A message and a charge from those 
Who erst were dwellers there : 
Deep whisperings of wit and song 

Do those fond relics bear along. 


O, Lady ! who shall tell to us 
The story of thy day, 

The works and men which thou hast seen 
Arise and pass away ? 
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To Mrs. Catharine Byles. 


Who shall unlock thy treasurings 
Of bright, and pure, and fearful things ? 


The young, the gay, the beautiful, 
O whither have they gone ? 

The sepulchre has gathered them, 
And thou art here alone; 

The footsteps of the stranger fall 

Within thy old paternal hall. 


A change has come around thy home— 
A change upon thy brow— 

Where once was light and minstrelsy 
Shadows are creeping now; 

The sun of four-score years has set, 

But in thy heart is sunshine yet. 


Throne after throne has tottered down, 
Kings perished in their blood, 
And free democracies arisen 
Where iron empires stood ; 
But thou, while throne and monarch fell, 
Hath borne thy fealty true and well. 


One after one, from hearth and hall, 
Thy kin have passed away, 

And thou art left tu live and love 
‘As lonely woman may. 

Yet high and holy feelings twine 

Around thy soul, for God is thine. 


Thou lookest on the earth and sky, 
The free and sunny air, 

The streams below, the stars above, 
As though a cloud were there. 
But yet thine eye of faith is bright, 

And beaming with celestial light. 


Thus, Lady, may it ever be, 
As earth and sky grow dim, 
And friends in darkness all depart, 
May hope and strength from Him 
Whose blessing is a shield of love, 
Guide thee below, and bear above. 
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i EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 


mt i | I read a few pages, and was amused by the April day aspect 
iz which they presented ; the various alternations of sadness and 
By gaiety. Some parts of it were obscured by the darkest clouds, 
Bi and seemed to have been written under the influence of the 
nt deepest melancholy and most despairing home-sickness ; while 
| on others, a ray of sun-light would seem to fall, showing that 
the words which they contained had been dictated by a calm 
li and even happy temperament. 
| I read on with increasing interest ; not that I found any thing 
at all attractive in the style, or even in the trivial events them- 
selves, but I do love to penetrate the long vistas of daysgone 
t by—to dwell upon those scenes and events which are past, nev- 
H er to return, but which will never, never fade from the penetrat- 
| ing eye of memory. Though now an old lady, who has num- 
i. bered in years more than half a century, still, strange as it may 
| seem, I can participate in my own feelings when a boarding- 
if | school Miss of fourteen. 

But, to return to my ‘ diary ’—I continued its perusal, some- 
times laughing heartily at the roguish frolics, of which it was 
too often the recorder, and then again smiling mournfully or 
| even bestowing a tear of sympathy as the words ‘ home-sick,’ 

‘ discouraged,’ ‘ never can be happy in Greenfield,’ and similar 
oft-repeated expressions of despondency met my eye. While 
thus rapidly glancing along these pages,—the mirrors of the past 
—my attention was arrested by the account of one day, which 
appeared to have been so serene and happy—so different in as- 
pect from those which had preceded it, that I could not help 
comparing it to one little solitary spot of clear blue, seen 
through an opening ina thick veil of clouds overshadowing the 
sky. It contained a description of a ride on horse-back, in 
which I had accompanied my kind preceptor to a place which 
- was then called Deerfield Mountain ; I know not by what new 
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appellation it may be distinguished by the present generation. 
The description shall be given in the same words which I found 
in the journal. 

‘It was a beautiful, warm afternoon in July, and at half past 
two o’clock, we had mounted our horses, and were beyond the 
gates of G. H. S. Ata short distance from the seminary we 
were joined by the rest of our party, consisting of a fellow 
boarder, with her brother, who were in a carriage. 

‘We then proceeded on our route. A delightful ride brought 
us to the base of the mountain, where those in the carriage 
were obliged to leave it and walk up the acclivity. My precep- 
tor and myself, however, still continued to ride along the moun- 
tain path, under the most delightful shade, rendered still more 
agreeable from the glaring sun and dusty road we had _ just left. 
We pursued this path until the thickly interlacing boughs over- 
head began to render our proceeding farther, without some in- 
convenience, a matter of doubt. Accordingly we dismounted, 
and while Mr. J. secured our horses, I began scrambling up the 
rugged hill before me, delighted at again recovering the use of 
my feet, but still more so in the prospect which lay “around me ; : 
for it forcibly reminded me of my own green hills and woods, 
which I had left far behind me in Vermont. While engaged in 
these mournful yet pleasing recollections, I was overtaken by 
my preceptor : we were soon at the summit of the rock which 
commands the principal view, and certainly a more lovely and 
interesting prospect than that which was now spread out before 
us, I never beheld. 

‘The cliff on which we stood was at an immense height, and 
projected over the edge of the precipice which descended al- 
most perpendicularly from it to the level meadows below, and 
as we stood perched on its dizzy summit, we seemed suspended 
between heaven and earth, while the scene at our feet lay like a 
little world of enchantment, which had sprung up obedient to 
the wand of some kind fairy—so diminished was every object, 
by the distance, and so contrasted was its calm and sunny re- 
pose to the wild wood scene of grey, frowning rocks, and tall 
old trees, the growth of centuries which lay around us. 

A long line of meadows, mantled in the brightest green, 
stretched their level range along the banks of a lovely river, 
whose pure wave, as it flashed out at intervals in the sunshine, 
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seemed composed of liquid silver. Fancy might love to 
call it the spirit of some good genius, which had assumed this 
form, that it might wander forever among the scenes it lovedso 
well, marking its course with fertility and beauty. 

‘The unbroken verdure of the meadows, which, though beau- 
tiful indeed, would otherwise have wearied the eye and the im- 
agination, ever seeking variety—was variegated by several love- 
ly villages, reposing, as it were, on the banks of the river, each 
with its own peculiar tapering spire, rising above the grove of 
trees which forms so distinguishing a feature of the villages in 
the southern part of New England, as if it would fain reach the 
blue heaven above it ; and all around it, white cottages looked 
timidly out from their green coverts like the delicate flowers of 
the jasmine among their dark leaves. ‘This view was bounded, 
as is common in New England scenery, by an extensive am- 
phitheatre of hills, varying in hue as they receded in the dis- 
tance, from the bright green of the foremost and lowest range 
to the dim, hazy, bluish cast of the loftiest and most distant, 
which is scarce distinguishable from the sky itself. Above them 
all, on the left, towered Mount Tom, in blue majesty. 

‘ My companion left me gazing in admiration on this scene, 
to go in search of the rest of our party, whom we had not seen 
since they alighted at the base of the mountain. In a few mo- 
ments the rustling of his departing footsteps, over the dry 
leaves, had ceased to be heard, and I was left alone amid the 
wild solitude of nature. Alone, did I say? Nature’s God 
was there, and I heard his voice in the low, scarce audible hum 
of the insects around me, and the light motion of the leaves 
above my head, as the breeze played gently among them: the 
very air seemed filled with music ‘not of earth.’ No other 
sound broke on the stillness, save the occasional halloo with 
which my preceptor endeavored to rally our lost companions. 
I stood for a moment in silent delight, and then the idea occur- 
red to me that I would undertake a little ‘ exploring expedition ’ 
among the surrounding woods. I accordingly left the point of 
rock, and began forcing my way through the closely interwoven 
branches overhead, and the still more tangled brush-wood be- 
neath my feet. 

‘I soon perceived, through an opening in the trees, another 
rock, similar to the one I had left, and immediately began to 
make my way towards it, hopingto discover another point of 
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view ; but on arriving at its edge, 1 found that a cluster of trees, 
which had been before unobserved, raised their proud heads 
from beneath the rock, entirely obstructing my view of the 
landscape, or permitting only such glimpses to be visible as 
could be discovered through the opening sof the boughs. Thus 
disappointed, I was returning, when looking down to a ledge of 
rock lower than the one on which I was standing, I saw the 
slender stalk, of a b/ue bell rising tall and straight, and crowned 
with two twin flowers, which raised their delicate heads on the 
parent stalk, and seemed gazing up to that heaven whose tints 
were scarcely more brightly blue than their own. All around 
them was the barren and desolate rock, from whose very face 
they seemed to spring ; not a flower bloomed near,. but there 
they grew,—those lovely ones,—in lonely beauty. I deter- 
mined to obtain them at all risks, and prepared to descend the 
rock. Having slowly reached the spot where they grew, I 
plucked them from their lonely station and regained the summit 
with my prize. Here, while examining triumphantly their bril- 
liant tints, the thought for the first time flashed on my mind, 
how cruel I had been. ‘*‘ Who knows,” thought I, ‘‘if this 
fragile stalk, with its crown of delicate bells, may not have been 
planted on the lonely rock from which I have torn it, by some 
band of fairies, who, baving taken the twin flowers under their 
special protection, had placed them there alone, on the bosom 
of the bleak, stern rock, that they might be far away from the 
cold world’s grasp,—far away from the sullying touch of 
frail mortals. And how unlucky, then, was the adventurous 
foot which has thus unconsciously trespassed upon fairy 
boundaries ; how cruel the rough hand which has thus rude- 
ly parted you from your lonely retreat, sweet flowers! 
While thus bewailing my own thoughtlessness and the sad fate of 
these imaginary elfin favorites, I was joined by my preceptor 
and the others of our party, whom he had succeeded in finding, 
and their conversation soon banished from my mind all farther 
thought of my two bright mountain bells. 

‘ After wandering about and admiring the prospect until the 
gradual approach of the sun to the horizon warned us that time, 
at least, had not forgotten his rapid flight, however unmindful 
we might be of it,—we began slowly and reluctantly to descend 
the mountain, casting many a “lingering look behind” at the 
lovely scene to which we were about to bid * good night.” 
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‘ Arrived at the spot where we had left our horses, we found 
the poor creatures waiting our return, with a patience truly 
commendable. Our return, which was by a different route 
{rom that we had taken in coming, was, if possible, even more 
delightful. 

* The road wound through a beautiful country, clothed in all 
the rich luxuriance of the season, varied here and there by 
some small but lovely hamlet, and enlivened by the constant, 
and yet ever sweet music of some pebbly stream, dancing and 
singing gaily along, apparently contented with its humble sta- 
tion, and even proud to be called the tributary, perhaps, to 
some branch of the great Connecticut. The air was cool, for 
afresh breeze had awakened from its noon-tide sleep, and, rous- 
ing itself from its green covert, was now dancing through the 
air on light and joyous wings, purifying it of its sultriness. 

‘After riding for some time through this rich level country we 
entered the shade of a thick wood. All around, the trees raised 
their lofty heads, and seemed to look down upon us with some- 
thing of contempt. Unbroken silence reigned among those 
dark shades, save when the mysterious voice of that lonely bird 
which is heard in the mystic glades of the forest when all else 
is still as death,—echoed through the gothic arches formed by 


= 


fe ‘the interlacing boughs overhead, like the voice of some lone 
« | spirit, bewailing the solitude and apparent desolation of all 
it around. At intervals the declining sun flashed his rays through 
Tt the thick foliage, producing the most beautiful varieties of light 
i i: and shade, and showing what a glory there was burning behind 


the dark scenes of the wood; like the partial illumination 
which flashed from the image of the Egyptian Isis, before the 
Me — veils of the sanctuary were raised, and the full splendor 
‘il of its glories broke on the dazzled eyes of the Initiate. Such 
ascene as this would, at any time, have veiled my mind with a 
it tissue of pleasing melancholy, even had it been entirely uncon- 
nected with associations of the past ;—but now, as I looked on 
the tall pines which raised their dark, frowning brows to the 
clouds, and the delicate leaves of the beautiful maple spreading 
their soft shade around, fancy bore me back on rapid wings to 
the Green Mountain home” I had so recently left. 
1} ‘ Again the sweet voices of friends came on my ear in low, 
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* breathing accents, like the whisperings of the summer breeze 
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among the flowers ; their bright forms clustered around me, 
and the radiant smiles which mantled every countenance, seem- 
ed to welcome the wanderers home. As a ray of sun-light 
darted through the trees, I imagined I could even see, as my 
eye penetrated the long vistas of foliage, the church-spires of 
my own sweet village rising in the air. So rapidly did these 
dear images cluster around me, that my feelings amounted al- 
most to agony, and I was glad when, after riding a short dis- 
tance farther, we left the silent wood and emerged into the open 
country, where the life and activity which animated the scene on 
all sides, served to divert my thoughts from their melancholy 
channel. We were now entering the village of G , and 
being much fatigued by my long ride I was not sorry to behold 
the white walls of the High School, rising on the view in sol- 
emn beauty. We soon reached the principal portal of this 
great strong hold, on entering which, we were saluted by 
shouts and the waving of handkerchiefs, and other demonstra- 
tions of welcome from the young ladies of the seminary, who 
had assembled in the yard thus to manifest their joy at our safe 
return after so long an absence. 

‘ This has been a happy day; one of the happiest, perhaps 
the most so, which I have yet spent in Greenfield. It is a day 
which I shall never forget ; and though the clouds of the future 
may partially dim the brightness of the remembrance, still it 
shall never quite fade away, but endure, “like the perfume of 
the withered rose, until life itself shall end.’’ 


C. 
Greenfield High School, July 29, 1835. 


MAXIMS. 


A man can hardly be expected to reform, unless he quits the 
evil company he has been accustomed to delight in. 
Conviction is half way to amendment. 


VOL. IX. 43 
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SKETCH OF NASHVILLE. 
By a Boston Lady at the West. 


I believe I have never given you any description of the city 
of Nashville. Those persons (of whom there are many among 
you,) who suppose it to consist of a few log-cabins, would be 
somewhat surprised on seeing it, to find so much evidence of 
wealth, that it already surpasses some of the jarger and many 
of the older cities in the Union, in the tastefulness of its build- 
ings, the splendor of its equipages, and the number and variety 
of its fancy stores, warehouses, &c. 

It was at Nashville that the first attempt was made to form a 
settlement in Tennessee. About 82 years since, fifty families 
emigrated here, but were so much harassed by the Indians, 
that they were obliged to return to N. Carolina. It was not 
till the year 1780 that the present city was founded, but ever 
since that period it has continued to flourish, and now numbers 
upwards of six thousand inhabitants. It is situated on the Cum- 
berland, a fine river, six hundred miles in length, which takes 
its rise near the Cumberland mountains, flows west and north, 
and empties into the Ohio. It is from this river the inhabitants 
are principally supplied, by means of aqueducts, with water for 
domestic purposes. Nashville is literally (if not in a scriptural 
sense) built upon a rock, or rocks. 

Spurzheim is said to have expressed himself disappointed 
on reaching New England, to find the cities and villages already 
wearing the impress of age: he looked in vain (he said) for 
that appearance of ‘ newness and freshness’ he had imagined 
them to wear. Had he lived to visit the ‘ West,’ his expecta- 
tions, in this respect, would have been realized. Nearly all 
the buildings about Nashville bear evidence of recent construc- 
tion ; and then there is nothing antique in the manners, customs, 
or habits of the people. 

_ The houses in Nashville are generally of brick, two stories 
in height, having neat yards in front, adorned with evergreens, 
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flowers, and shrubs. ‘There are several very handsome houses 
for public worship, a number of manufactories, anda very good 
market, at Jeast for early risers ; ladies of the first standing (to 
their credit be it spoken) are to be found there, attended by a 
servant, before the rising of the sun, selecting their provisions 
for the day. 

At one extremity of the city is a sulphur spring, possessed of 
valuable medicinal properties : it is, I believe, a fashionable re- 
sort, although in its rude native state. Such a spring in the 
vicinity of your city would make the fortune of its owners, but 
here no effort is made to render it profitable : it is, as it should 
be, accessible to all. 

Nashville can boast of a flourishing University, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Lyndsley, a gentleman distinguished for his talents 
and classical attainments ; other seminaries of learning are nu- 
merous, but in those for our sex, with a few exceptions, it ap- 
pears. to me, too much attention is paid to the ornamental 
branches, to the neglect of more solid, acquisitions ; but the 
time is not far distant when there will be a reformation in this 
and other particulars : the community seem to be awake on the 
all-important subject of education, and the cost seems to be (as 
it ought) a matter of secondary consideration. Comparatively 
speaking, there are but few charitable or benevolent societies, 
for the relief of the poor and distressed. It probably arises 
from the fact that their sympathies are not often called forth by 
objects of commisseration—employment and a subsistence be- 
ing readily obtained by all who are willing to labor. I am ac- 
quainted with many liberal, even munificent individuals, who are 
ever ready to contribute to the furtherance of any project, cal- 
culated to promote the general good. Do you ask me what 
are the distinguishing characteristics of the Tennesseeans gener- 
ally, I should say, hospitality, liberality, love of ease, and a free- 
dom and independence of action and expression of opinion. 


Franklin, Tenn., Aug. 9, 1836. 
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EMBROIDERY VERSUS TURTLE-SOUP : 


OR, WOMAN IN HER PROPER SPHERE. 
By a Rationalist. 


When captain Compass returned from his last voyage, he 
had the good fortune to fall in with a lot of turtles, and to take 
enough to make compliments to several of his patrons, among 
whom he had the happiness to reckon Mr. Whittlesey, a weal- 
thy, and truly noble merchant. About a week afterwards, he 
received an invitation to dine at Mr. W’s. and try the improve- 
ment his cook was able to make in the turtle. A few of the 
old friends of the captain were also invited ; there was com- 
modore D and admiral G , from abroad, and my old 
club-fellow, General R , and some others. 

When I arrived, the party were in the drawing-room, under- 
going one of the purgatory penalties of fashionable society, 
namely, listening to the descant of the lady of the house upon 
a beautiful piece of embroidery, that she was about commenc- 
ing, and which she intended should rival every work of the kind 
in the city. She had been, as she said, all the morning, turn- 
ing over the prints and drawings in the library, to find an appro- 
priate subject of antiquity, something of Fable or Mythology 
kind. She had found a plate representing Mary, that beautiful 
queen of Scotland, who was murdered by—she forgot who,— 
she thought the queen herself very fine, but there was around 
her so many ugly people, and ugly things that the piece was too 
shocking! ‘But here,’ she continued, ‘I have a Cleopatra, 
that beautiful queen of France, I believe, who lived so many 
years ago. She shines out splendid, indeed! she’s covered 
with jewels, is standing by water, and a boat, near her, glitters 
all over with gems as fine as herself. There’s an officer-look- 
ing man not far behind her, who seems as if coming to hand her 
into the boat; and then away off in the back-ground is a great 
ship, and all about the queen and the boat are ever so many 
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cupids, flying round, some fanning her face, some sticking 
flowers in her hair, and some seemed holding up her train, 
while others are up to their necks in water, and looked black- 
ish.? But, she went on to tell us, she could make all hers 
beautiful ; she thought this might do unless the gentlemen would 
tell her of something more ancient, grand and uncommon, 

Miss Whittlesey, the sister of the merchant, who is reckon- 
ed a bit of a blue, in the language of the old school, sat all this 
while silent, casting, now and then, sly, sarcastic glances at her 
brother, to see how he seemed to relish the literary lore of his 
pretty wife. She, however, suggested that Penelope in her 
loom might be a very fit domestic piece ; the work itself serv- 
ing to illustrate the wisdom of weaving, and unweaving to keep 
idle danglers watching her progress. 

These remarks were probably made to show that her own 
historic information was not quite so limited as that of the wife. 
‘ As to cupids,’ she said ‘ they might as well be black, like As- 
modeus ; or perhaps what seemed cupids might once have repre- 
sented African watermen.’ 

The husband seemed transmuted, having lost all power of 
speech or mirth, and no one well knew what to say ; but Mrs. 
W. was too entirely absorbed in the beau ideal to observe our 
perplexity, or her husband’s confusion. She insisted that gen- 
tlemen understood ancient matters so much better than ladies, 
she must have our opinion. I longed to ask why ladies should 
not know as well, since they were equally able to read history, 
and possessed more leisure time. But Miss W saved me 
the hazard of the remark, by suggesting that she might possibly 
let her work wait until by reading she might inform herself, since 
there were in the library plenty of books, prints, plates &c., 
and plenty more were easily accessible. Mrs. W. looked at 
the sister rather musingly, as if some new idea had struck ber ; 
and just then dinner being announced, relieved for a moment 
the agonized husband. Miss W had made no attempt to 
relieve him, but probably rather enjoyed his distress ; for he 
certainly has been accustomed to treat with no little sneering, 
what he terms her blue stocking merchandise. No one would 
think her general manners afforded him any excuse for it ; but, 
finding his pretty wife sometimes thrown into the shade, 
he would avenge himself by treating it as unfeminine. This I 
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suppose to be the true reason that blue stockings, which merely 
imply, or did imply, in man, unusual facetiousness, and ex- 
traordinary colloquial talents, should be ridiculed on woman, 
whose acknowledged province is that of conversation. Most 
husbands finding that the angelic being each has made his wife, 
to be of too zephyrous a composition to participate in the gross 
masculine endowments of mental wit and humor, desires for 
her sake to render her zephyr qualities the just standard 
measure of feminine excellence. Man is not so modest as to 
fear coming into competition with her himself. 

But black cupids and blue stockings were soon forgotten, 
being swallowed up by a formidable serpent, that showed us we 
had but just entered upon the chapter of ills ; for the hospita- 
ble host having sent all his invitations to the especial treat of 
‘ turtle soup,’ and anxious to drown the cupids, now lifting up 
the cover of the dish exclaimed,—‘ Oh Jupiter, what have 
we here ?’ turning to his wife with looks aghast, that drove the 
color from her face, he repeated—‘ Why, wife! what is this ?’ 

‘Why, the soup, my dear, I conclude,’—replied she, with 
very obvious hesitation, and perturbation. But the husband, 
regardless of all except his anticipated turtle, repeated,—‘ you 
conclude, my dear : pray have your cupids flown away with your 
senses and our dinner together? Here is nothing but a chow- 
der of white fish! I hope you did not quite forget we were to 
have company, and should wish, to eat. Call the cook,’ con- 
tinued he, sharply, to the waiter. Thecook came. ‘ Where is 
the turtle | sent you on Saturday, with orders to dress it for 
this day’s dinner ?’ 

‘Lord have mercy on me, sir, if ever I knew any thing of a 
turtle, at all, sir!” 

‘Why, where have you been all this time? 1 myself 
tole you yesterday to be sure you did your best with the tur- 
tle! 

‘So you might, sir,’ replied the cook, firmly, ‘ but as I found 
no turtle, but turkeys being brought with the provisions, I sup- 

osed you must have said turkeys; so | tried to do my very 
est with all—knowing nothing at all of any turtle.’ 

‘ But where were you when it was brought in?’ 

‘I do not know—I know nothing of a turtle, sir.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs. W., mildly, ‘1 now recollect that the 
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boy told me that the cook was absent when the turtle was 
brought, so I told him to put it safely into the inner cellar, 
with something it would eat ; and you recollect that my moth- 
er and sister spent the night here, and the next morning you 
sent the boy away, and it quite passed my mind that the cook 
had not been informed of the matter. That is the true history 
of the mysterious turtle, who, I suppose, is yet feasting or fast- 
ing in the cellar. The cook is not accountable for the same. 
You may go, cook !’ 

‘ All this,’ replied the husband, endeavoring to langh off the 
matter, ‘is the work of those devilish cupids: I insist upon 
their being wrought in black, with long tails, and lions’ claws, 
or monkey hands, as emblematic of this day’s lack of dinner.’ 

‘ My dear,’ replied his wife, emphatically, with deep emo- 
tion, almost weeping, ‘ they shall never be wrought, if you will 
but exert your own politeness in making such amends as remain 
in your power for my remissness. Gentlemen,’ she continued, 
‘I am, indeed, truly ashamed of this inattention, which has grown 
out of the circumstance of our being in the habit of trusting all 
such matters to the cook, who considers himself rather as a 
professional than domestic character. I beg you have the 
goodness to overlook what might and ought to have been, and 
generously to taste, for this time, what is set before us; but 
promise me, as a seal of forgiveness, that you will call in on 
Sunday, after church, sans ceremonie, and take one of our lent 
dinners, at which, if the turtle be ‘found wanting it shall not be 
through any remissness of mine! So much I promise, before 
these witnesses,’— nodding to her husband and sister. We all 
promised, and endeavored to laugh the matter off as an excel- 
lent hoax ; and Miss W., now that she saw her sister-in-law in 
real distress, did her utmost to annihilate the turtle, and to di- 
vert her feelings into a different channel; observing that all 
good and true knights were bound to earn honors and rewards 
by abstinence, forbearance, and long enduring, before they 
could be awarded them. That white fish chowder was, doubt- 
less, quite equal to the black broth of the Spartans, so renowned, 
and pronounced so excellent, provided each one brought the 
indispensable same—a good appetite. That the Salmagundi 
feasts of the Romans, taken on velvet couches, after a 
day of lounging ennui, she doubted not we would all agree, 
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must be loathsome, compared to many a scanty, homely meal 
it had sometimes been the lot of seafaring men to enjoy. And 
she presumed that each of us had some tale of sea-suflering to 
relate, that aflorded a zest to most unsavory meat wholly incon- 
ceivable by a mere land’s man. She rallied her brother also, 
and begged his wife not to care for him, whose over fastidious 
sensuality made an ortulan or a sheep’s head more essential to 
festal conviviality than wit, humor, beauty or grace, or even 
comelivess in attire. For her own part, she continued, she re- 
garded the absence of the turtle as quite fortunate, since she and 
her sister might expect a little more attention than they could 
presume to look for, if the merits of turtle were to be discus- 
sed. 

Mrs. W. looked her thanks, and her admiration, as the young 
lady ran along from country to country, and age to age, snufling 
at the bear and blubber-oil of the Laplander-—sipping at the birds- 
nest soup of the Japanese and East-Indians—the frogs, lizards, 
locusts, and snails of the New Hollanders and Arabs, with the 
garlic of Egypt, and the chillings of the Hottentots, &c. &c., 
till she compassed the world about, as Captain Compass ob- 
served to her, with a littlke more ease and expedition than he 
could do with the best ship in the United States ; thus, greatly 
relieving her sister and amusing the company, and teaching us 
that a little historic information, even in the every day matter of 
eating, is no injury to a lady at a dinner table—all commended 
the philosophy and admired ‘its happy application. It is evi- 
dent that woman was made for conversation, and the only se- 
cret antidote against slander is to furnish her understanding with 
something better, something general. 

Glass after glass was begged with Miss W. round the table, 
toasting vivacity, and good feeling, as the first ingredients in 
every social feast. Wine, of the best, was circulated freely ; 
mirth, at times, almost in excess ; but real spontaneous pleas- 
antry comes not at bidding—the sine qua non was wanting— 
the complacency, and consequent free good humor of the host. 
He had suffered severely ; first, from his wife’s gross ignorance 
in polite literature, confounding countries, dates and characters, 
in a manner too obvious to pass unnoticed ; and then at her re- 
smissness in domestic duty and provision for the table, for which 
she had not the poor excuse of literary pursuits ; then the obvi- 
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ously genuine triumph of the cerulean maiden, although his own 
sister, was but an aggravation of the smart. Had the sister, 
instead of the wife, been responsible, the triumph it would 
have afforded himself, by an opportunity of ridiculing the 
blues, would almost have reconciled him to the loss of soup, 
and disappointment of the guests ; as it was, he could not at 
once digest it, and the current of feeling having set in wrong, 
every effort he made to stem it seemed but to aggravate its 
force ; and feeling, besides, that the mirth of the guests was 
constrained, and not the genuine overflowing of hearty souls, 
and that his wife was unable to recover from her fallen state of 
wounded pride, vanity, and affectation, he seemed self-aban- 
doned. Whatever be the metaphysics of the thing, the flow 
of cheerful gaiety would not move spontaneously, though we 
remained something beyond the usual hour, both because the 
wine was good, and lest we might seem dissatisfied. Miss W. 
alone retained entire self-possession ; either because she felt 
the whole affair to be too ridiculous to be serious about, or that 
conscious, that to herself, or to female pretension to letters, no 
censure could attach ; or from the self-complacency that must 
fiow from the consciousness of having played a superior part ; 
or, more probably, from the disinterested desire to render oth- 
ers happy, that ever actuates the generous heart. Indeed, wo- 
men of superior understanding, accustomed to rely upon their 
own resources, usually retain equanimity and self-command, 
where men are apt to fail,—their own felicity probably resting 
more upon the good opinion and sympathy they are more assid- 
uous to promote in others than what is found essential to their 
own tranquillity. 

As we left, Mrs. W. took leave of each, at the door of the 
drawing-room, and urged, with unfeigned earnestness, that we 
would not fail on Sunday, when, she pleasantly observed, that 
she trusted the current of true turtle-love would again run 
smocth. We renewed our promise and left, inwardly cursing 
the embroidery, and the over fastidiousness of a man of W.’s 
good sense, in taking the matter so very seriously. Yet were 
we truly charmed with the sterling good temper of both ladies, 
for the sake of whose feelings, and for whose society, also, we 
called in on Sunday, after service, as agreed, where we found 
every thing and every person in readiness ; all was grave and 
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= as a set of quakers. Indeed, Mrs. W. was bred by the 


riends, and to their moral principles I conceive them to be 
attached. The dinner, instead of sending forth sweet savor, 
smoking hot, was as cold as the deportment of the people was 
grave ; but the soup was, instanter, upon table, smoking"hot, and 
of the very best, and, taken freely, soon melted away all icy 
formality. 

Mr. W. observed that he feared we might imagine that they 
did not give us a very warm greeting, considering how greatly 
he felt obliged by our goodness in giving him this proof of for- 
giveness of his former churlishness ; which he hastened to ac- 
knowledge, as well as to repair any injustice done to his wife 
and sister, and, indeed, to all of us. 

‘I see now,’ said he, ‘that all the mistakes were natural 
enough, though unfortunate. Our cook being a professional and 
accountable man, and we in the habit of sending him the pro- 
vision, and taking no further care about the preparation ; and 
our mother and sister coming in from the country very natural- 
ly occupied our attention. My sending away the boy who 
took charge of the turtle, was the chief peg out of place that 
made the machine go wrong ; but all has come round right again, 
and there seems even a double portion of good-will between my 
wife and the cook, since she took all my foolish anger upon 
herself and exculpated him.’ 

‘Why, my dear,’ said she ‘it was but justice ; it was an acci- 
dent, and no fault at-all, of his, that he was not in at the time.’ 

‘It was very generous, however,’ persisted W. ‘and here, 
gentlemen, is the cook’s sense of justice; I bargained with 
him for the soup, for we always take cold dinner on the Sab- 
bath, because we consider this day as_ belonging to the domes- 
tics, and never require service of them; and my wife, I believe, 
desired your company to-day on account of their absence, and 
to avoid the show of making a dinner party. But the cook, 
to show his gratitude, has furnished us with what you see, (which 
I had trusted to the shops for supplying) encouraged, and re- 
warded, I suppose, by some of my wife’s sweet smiles, and, 
to do her but justice, she is able to render them as sweet as one 
need desire.’ 

‘ You seem disposed to exchange them for blushes, I think, 
my dear,’ said Mrs. W., ‘ however sweet you call them; and 
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also to forget that other persons are not expected to see through 
the spectacles of a partial and very forgiving husband.’ 

We assured her it did not require partial spectacles to see 
the sweetness of smiles or the beauty of blushes, and if we 
were not partial husbands we might well be envious bachelors. 

Mrs. Whittlesey then said that they had made several grand 
discoveries in consequence of the blunders of that day ; ‘till 
now we did not know each other ; but we have entered into a 
new family compact ; I have sacrificed my embroidery to go to 
school to our sister, and study history ; she has folded up her 
blues, as husband calls her books, to go with me into the spices 
to learn housewifery of goody Comfit, and husband is to put 
away his irony and is to become major domo, and mediator— 
should either of us fail in the contract, he being bound to pre- 
serve his good humor, and not to grow sour or sarcastic ; so, 
Captain Compass, by the time you have made another voyage 
and bring us another turtle, I trust you will find us able to dress 
it, and what is rather better to dress ourselves in inartificial 
smiles. We have been ignorant of each other’s true worth. I 
always admired our wise and clever sister here, yet I assure 
you, [ both admire and love her an hundred fold more than I did 
a week ago.’ 

‘QO, sister!’ interrupted Miss W., ‘I am sure no one can 
Witness your more than candor in taking all that blameworthyness 
upon yourself, and ascribing undue merit to others, that can for 
a moment doubt where the merit belongs ; so pray let the rest 
of us be passed by.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mr. W., ‘I owe something to you, my gener- 
ous sister. I must acknowledge that a childish pique, at seeing 
how you eclipsed my wife in all mental accomplishments, has 
made me desire to render those accomplishments ridiculously 
masculine, instead of encouraging her to profit by your example 
and assistance, as she herself was ever ready to do. Gen- 
ilemen, you have had evidence, in these two days past, that 
ready wit, and sprightly humor, sense and information are no 
impediments to true feminine accomplishments.’ 

We all declared that there was exaggeration in these com- 
pliments ; for, notwithstanding this being a holy-day to the domes- 
tics, and the dinner mostly cold, consisting of ham, tongue, 
beef a -la-mode, succeeded by creams, ices, tarts, custards, 
and the like, all placed at hand and arranged by a single waiter 
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of the cook’s providing, assisted by a little boy, and even he 
sent away between the first and second course; yet all swam 
along so smoothly and so pleasantly that we thought not, and 
tasted not that all was not fresh from the fire. The boy was 
sent away, I found, to carry a cover of soup to an infirm old 
man, whom Mr. W. observed to his wife, had been overlooked 
in his orders ; it being the custom of this man, it seems, to 
make sure that nothing is lost, by taking care, whenever a din- 
ner is given, be it spare or splendid, to have the residue sent 
immediately to the poor, infirm or unfortunate. I knew not 
before, that a plain dinner, plain sense, good feeling, gracious 
smiles and grave discourse upon the treatment of servants, and 
one’s obligation to render their service as little irksome and oner- 
ous as possible, with the usages of different nations, and many 
curious religious laws of the Hindoos, imposing many obliga- 
tions upon housekeepers, from which others are exempt, could 
be rendered so interesting as to detain us to a late hour; not at 
this time, lest we might appear anxious to get away, but because 
we really knew not how to tear ourselves away. Mrs. W., I 
observed, paid special attention to remarks from history, which 
proved that her intention of attending to that highly valuable, 
but much neglected source of information, was no momentary 
impulse, or idle boast. To the sister she appeared to listen 
with peculiar pleasure, that showed there was no jealousy, or 
envy. And, indeed, Miss W. appears to have read history to 
no common advantage. ‘This was not seen merely in the extent 
of her information, but in the critical remarks upon the subjects 
of interest to readers of different sexes, arts and professions— 
upon the nature and degree of evidence of truth, the probability 
or improbability, benefit or injury, &c. I know not if I have 
ever heard more just and reasonable queries, doubts, objections 
or approbations, concerning the apposite or absurd, the good or 
ill, profitable or injurious, than from her. 

‘Why, Captain Compass,’ whispered the Admiral, ‘ you are 
certainly smitten past recovery. All cupid’s darts could not 
have been of mohair.’ ? 

‘ Perhaps not,’ replied the captain, with a smile, ‘yet I trust 
the wounds are not desperate.’ 

But these remarks undoubtedly struck us all, as if new, be- 
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so? Women live retired, and in the higher—that is, more in- 
dependent situations in life; they possess abundance of leisure 
which, without books, I know not how they dispose of, and, 
as Miss W. told her sister, every facility for furnishing them- 
selves with information; and I confess that to me there is a 
much nore sensible gratification in the discussion of any sub 
ject of taste or literature, with a pleasant, well-informed woman, 
even if married, than [receive from the heavy manner of a 
man. 

‘Truly, Captain,’ I observed, ‘you are grown so suddenly 
domicilious, we must look out for another agent in our foreign 
affairs.’ 

‘ No—there is no haste about that,’ said he, ‘ though such a 
companion de voyage round the world, or through the world, | 
must confess, would be a glorious acquisition. When I return 
with the next turtle, must be the time to try how our tastes will 
coalesce. But, Miss Whittlesey, I fear me, will have made 
some other man too happy long before that day. She seems in 
possession of the three indispensable requisites for domestic fe- 
licity with a man of taste—good temper, good sense, and ex- 
tensive information. A family more happy than Mr. Whittle- 
sey’s now appears, one need never hope to see. They have 
made this capital discovery in domestic economy, that mutual 
and reciprocal contributions, of their several powers and facul- 
ties, is a great assistance to each, and a felicity to all ; a differ- 
ent course is given to their feelings, and to their common 
thoughts and pursuits. Their common conversation will now 
fall upon general subjects, and Mrs. A.’s ugly cap, and Mrs. 
B.’s grotesque figures in her embroidery, will be forgotten. 
They are themselves sensible of this advance in the true philos- 
ophy of life, and each one experiences the joys of conquest 
from having had resolution to demolish his own idol ; each feels, 
also, a sense of gratitude to the other for having it for his or 
her sake ; of course they enjoy an increase both of self-esteem, 
and mutual regard. Yet I would not recommend to every wife 
to try the experiment of neglect of duty, with the hope of ex- 
hibiting new virtues from herself or husband. It is not every 
husband that has the magnanimity justly to appreciate and free- 
ly to acknowledge the superior value of good temper and for- 
bearance, to a good dinner, even if we may suppose every wife 
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endowed with the requisite meekness and moderation to pre- 
serve her equanimity under provocation. In how many cases, 
I wonder, would a like oceurrence have produced any thing 
better than scornful reproaches, recriminations, and contumely. 
Nor is every person, even of a strong mind, easily brought to 
chastise his own hobby, however ready he may be to witness 
the sacrifice of others ; yet any one, who will but observe 
what a figure he cut astride of hyppogriff, will choose to keep 
him out of company. Mrs. Whittlesey, mounted on her em- 
broidery frame, appeared but a silly, non-ideal prate-apace, 
while the sister, beside her, showed but the scornful satirist! 
yet how completely was the identity of these characters lost 
when aroused to subjects of deep and general interest, and lib- 
eral feeling! For my own taste, though it cannot be doubted 
that a married woman is better employed in embroidering cu- 
pids and Venuses in silk and velvet, than she would be in the 
actual worship of those deities, yet would I prefer that they 
devote their time and attention to subjects of the deepest blue, 
rather than those displays of needle-craft. For on the ceru- 
lean field, one, at least, knows something where and how to 
meet them, and has some chance of finding a gap for a retreat, 
if found expedient. But when attacked by ‘patience on a 
monument,’ one feels a grief not quite so easy to smile at. But 
this woman discovers the strength of her character (as her pri- 
or abuse of her powers) by burning her hobby at once ; and 
her husband, as well as herself, has risen, a new man, from its 
ashes.’ 

* But this transformation appears rather too sudden to be per- 
manent,’ I observed. 

‘I think otherwise,’ said the Captain, ‘ the root of the evil is 
disturbed ; and, indeed, thorough conversions in early life, pro- 
ceeding from some sudden impulse, when the feelings and de- 
sires are ardent, are by no means rare. A new view of things 
from some before unknown cause, operates like a new, simple 
idea, and is immediately traced into various combinations, and 
all the floating energies of the system seem turned into a new 
current. How frequently do we witness this metamorphosis 
wrought by love. Ambition, also, through the presentation of 


some unexpected, apparently attainable object, has oft done the 
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change of circumstances has suddenly turned the milk of hu- 
man kindness to the gall of despotism ; and the case of Henry 
Fifth, of England, is by no means rare in common life. Mrs. 
W.., if I mistake not, met with a change in views, feelings, and 
desires, at the moment the sister suggested the propriety of de- 
laying the embroidery, until by study she qualified herself for 
the selection of a subject : succeeding occurrences strengthen- 
ed and confirmed her desires.’ 

But having so long engrossed the floor, I must dismiss Mr. 
Whittlesey as he did his guests, with many thanks for their con- 
descension. 

P.S. For the gratification, however, of all juvenile Misses, 
who wish to discover the sequel, let it be understood that Cap- 
tain Compass returned in due time, greatly enriched by treas- 
ures from all the Indies. I leave it to them to discover in what 
these treasures are likely to ,consist—and that he had the su- 
perlative felicity of finding Miss Whittlesey quite a para- 
gon of a lady, having added all the household virtues; and 
depend upon it, however little figure they made in the last new 
novel, they are very essential to the constituting a perfect fe- 
male—to her previous good taste, good temper, good breeding, 
good understanding, and general information. Yet, let it not 
be imagined that nothing is left them but to swim away into a 
wedded state of uninterrupted felicity, as all good novels are 
expected to close. But, let each remember that the excited 
state of lively, fine feeling that is understood for happiness, can- 
not continue after the novelty wears off ; and that to continue 
to enjoy domestic felicity, even with the delightful man who is 
the object of choice, one must study to keep her own temper 
in good order, and also to keep up good humor in her husband, 
and in all with whom she is connected, since it is only by mu- 
tual love and esteem, and reciprocal kindness and good will, that 
happiness may be secured, and tranquillity preserved. 
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TO LOUISA, ASLEEP. 


My Beautiful—my little one ! 
How broken is thy sleep ! 
How frequent comes thy stifled moan 
Upon the watch I keep! 
As troubled dreams disturb the rest, 
So thy complainings wring my breast. 


I often think, my baby dear, 
Thy destiny to trace, 
As, gazing on thy features fair, 
I mark each pensive grace ; 
Like shadows, dim revealings throw 
Their mystic spells athwart thy brow. 


Those large sad eyes, so deeply blue, 
And crossing veins between, 
The prophecy, or false, or true, 
Recall whenever seen ; 
These signs, ’tis said, my pretty one, 
Foretell thy life-sands quickly run. 


But early death—a saddened youth— 
Or lengthened years of care— 
1 may not know—the only truth 
I’m sure is written there, 
Is feeling’s flash, and fancy’s ray, 
Which trace their lines and pass away. 


Yet, even as those sad sweet eyes, 
So full of love I meet, 

I feel the aspiration rise, 
And in my heart repeat 


‘ May God, from whom these bright gifts came, 


Control, direct, and bless the same.’ 
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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


PRONUNCIATION OF DIFFERENT NATIONS 
OF EUROPE. 


In taking a few of the modern languages of Europe, which 
may in most respects be called its principal languages, the 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish, we find the 
same forms of letters in use as composing their respective al- 
phabets, but are surprised to discover that almost every individ- 
ual letter has a different value and pronunciation, so that no two 
nations pronounce the same letter alike. This is the case more 
especially with the vowels, though it prevails also with regard 
to the consonants to a great extent. And not only is there a 
difference in the pronunciation, but there are actually sounds 
existing in one language which are quite peculiar to it, and are 
unknown in the others, though represented by figures or letters 
common to them all. These circumstances retard and puzzle 
the student in his attempt to acquire foreign languages ; and so 
difficult to alter the mechanism of pronunciation to which he 
has been habituated, that it is found almost quite impossible to 
gain an accurate pronunciation of any language but his own; so 
that, however well versed a person may be in the French and 
German languages, from long studying and perusing them, he 
may not only be incapable of comprehending what may be said 
to him in either of them, but be also unable to express himself 
intelligibly, or avoid the ludicrous effects of mis-pronunciation. 
A long residence in a foreign country has sometimes been found 
sufficient to conquer this difficulty; yet a native will always dis- 
cover a foreigner as soon as he opens his mouth, or has uttered 
a few words, from some peculiarity which he derives from the 
mode of utterance which he has acquired in early years. It is 
quite clear that the habit which is acquired in early youth ad- 
mits only of slight modification, and that the organs become 
incapable of issuing sounds which are strange to them ; so that, 
although the ear have accurately caught them, you strive in 
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vain to propel them in articulation. That such great variations 
should exist in the European alphabets, may appear, at first 
sight, rather strange, since they have all a common origin ; yet 
the result is perhaps traceable to very obvious causes. 

The alphabets of modern Europe are simply an adaptation 
of the Latin alphabet to those idioms which were formed, after 
the establishment of the barbarous nations in the provinces in 
the Roman empire, by a mixture of the Roman language and 
the Scythian and Gothic dialects which were spoken by these 
northern tribes. This mixture was naturally gradual, and was 
the result of a settled occupation of the conquered provinces, 
when a continued intercourse came to be maintained between 
the old provincials of Rome and their new masters. And not 
alone did the Latin and Scythian language enter into the me- 
lange, but also, doubtless, the more ancient dialects, which the 
Latin tongue had never fully supplanted. Thus, when these 
new languages came to be spoken in the different countries, 
new vowels and new consonants were formed, entirely unknown 
to the Latin alphabet. In the iniancy of writing, it would be 
vain to expect that ignorant monks, who were alone the posses- 
sors of any knowledge at all, should have been masters of a sci- 
ence so refined and subtle as that of grammar, in its various el- 
ements ; therefore, when these new sounds were to be repre- 
sented, they applied themselves to the task of giving them as 
representatives certain combinations of letters, which we now 
discover to be incoherent and full of disorder. The Latin al- 
phabet became thus tortured to give representation to sounds 
for which it was utterly inapplicable. Each nation, besides, 
either at war with its neighbors, or remaining entirely without 
outward communication, formed its own peculiar alphabet after 
separate and distinct ideas, and thus was imparted to the same 
letter different pronunciations—and also an identical pronuncia- 
tion, the self-same sound, came to be painted by very different 
letters. Thus every European alphabet presents innumerable 
inconsistencies and absurdities, the necessary consequences of 
its unscientific and unphilosophical construction. We find the 
same letter in an alphabet representing two, and, in some in- 
stances, three distinct sounds in the same language ; and, on the 
contrary, one and the same sound having for its sign two or 
tbree different letters. ‘l'his is precisely the reverse of what 
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constitutes perfection in an alphabet, wherein to each and every 
one of the elements enunciated should be given only the appro- 
priate sign, so that writing should be a perfect representation 
of pronunciation. On a comparison of the different alphabets, 
where all are bad, those of England and France are unquestion- 
ably the worst constructed, and fullest of serious defects. 

The Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, have done their ut- 
most to redeem the original faults of their alphabets, in having 
distinctly ascertained the value and souud of each letter, and 
maintaining it inviolate. Therefore, although there are both 
vowels and consonants in these languages, which in their artic- 
ulation are quite distinct from any in our own language, yet are 
the rules of pronunciation precise, and the letters of the alpha- 
bet really do represent the sounds appropriated to them, ena- 
bling the students to give to each its distinct and determinate 
value. In the English and French, on the contrary, the pro- 
nunciation does not only not follow the alphabet, but is also so 
variable as to be with difficulty brought within the discipline of 
rules. Not long ago, a lecturer at a mechanics’ institute, told us 
to pronounce our 0 as if it were u; would he not be more con- 
sistent if he were to tell us at the same time that our orthogra- 
phy is bad, and that the o should be altogether expelled ? Noth- 
ing can be more vicious than these fantastical alterations. By 
an indulgence in these useless deviations from established pro- 
nunciation, we render our language, beautiful as it js, the scoff 
of surrounding nations ; and by multiplying the difficulties which 
already beset its acquisition, prevent enlightened foreigners from 
pursuing its study, and from rendering our literature extended 
on the Continent, as it otherwise might be. 

Whilst we explain the reasons which in so great a measure 
have produced these variations in the European alphabets, we 
perceive also that each of them has sounds or pronunciations 
peculiar to itself, and almost unattainable by those to whom 
early habit has not familiarized them. Thus the English have 
their th, which in its two different pronunciations is so supreme- 
ly difficult to all the other nations of Europe. In one of its 
divisions, namely, as pronunciation in thick, or think, it is 
known in the Spanish language, and represented by zed. The 
Spaniards probably have it from the Carthaginians, a colony of 
Pheenicians, since in all the states of Barbary the theta is pro 
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nounced in the same manner. It is entirely unknown to all 
Europe besides, and being so peculiar in its sound, as to be in- 
capable of correct representation in any of the other European 
alphabets. 

In the same position is the German ch, which has no parallel 
in the other languages named, except in the Spanish, whose 
jota and x have nearly the same pronunciation ; and excepting 
also in Scotland, where loch and other words in ch are so pro- 
nounced. ‘The Italians and French find this enunciation insu- 
perably difficult, and do not scruple to declare it utterly barba- 
rous. But each nation finds its own language alone soft and 
agreeable to the ear ; and to one unaccustomed to the tones, 
the Italian language itself, ranking the softest amongst the Eu- 
ropeans, appears harsh and unnatural. The ch of the Germans 
has also two pronunciations perfectly distinct from each other. 
After 7 it is more soft and weak in the articulation, as in ich (1); 
whilst in buch, nacht, it is hard and forcible. The French 
grammarians, finding it utterly hopeless to paint this pronuncia- 
tion by any combination of letters, represent it as best emitted 
by preparing the mouth to spit, having at the same time the 
throat dry. This pronunciation is also given to the seventh 
letter in the Arabian alphabet, and is known also in the Russian 
and Polish. It may appear strange that the German ch does 
not prevail in the English language, being so essentially a Teu- 
tonic idiom: but there is little doubt that it did formerly exist, 
and has in most cases been converted into gh, as in night, 
right, daughter, for the German naught, recht, tochter. 

In the French, Spanish, and Italian languages, the J is the 
subject of the singular pronunciation, unknown to the English 
and German. It is emitted by pressing the flattened surface of 
the tongue against the palate, and is represented in French by 
ill, in Spanish by J, and in Italian by gli. It occurs in the 
French words fille, famille ; in the Spanish, in lanos, Uorar ; 
and the Italian, figlia, famigha. In the Polish language it has 
a different pronunciation, almost unique. Itis formed by doub- 
ling the tongue up towards the bottom of the palate, and can be 
no otherwise described to those who have not heard it, than by 
its having a resemblance to the sound given to a word ending 
in le in an English song, when the voice rests upon it fora short 
time, or when the word little concludes a stanza. These pro- 
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nunciations are extremely difficult to the English and Germans. 
The letter J in the English language, as every body knows, is 
subject to a strange transformation, being in one instance pro- 
nounced as r._ This occurs in the word colonel, which is in- 
variably pronounced kurnel. After such an absurdity as this, 
let no one laugh at the peculiarities of foreign tongues. 

In French and Italian, the gn has a pronunciation which is 
difficult to the Germans, as they have nothing analogous to it 
in their language. Our ing gives some idea of it, but it re- 
quires the tongue to be more firmly pressed against the palate 
than in articulating ing. The Spanish n is more singular. 

In German and Flemish, the English wis pronounced as our 
v, and the v on the contrary as our f. The French have no 
w, though the same sound is given to their ow. The Italians 
and Poles pronounce the ¢ in a peculiar manner ; in the first 
place, before e and i it becomes tche, tehi ; and in the latter, tsa, 
tse, &c. before all the vowels. In the other languages, it is k 
and then s, being about the most absurd letter in the alphabets 
of Europe. In English, in calm, it is k ; in city, it is s. The 
same occurs in French. The Italians add an h in the hard 
pronunciation, and make it che. ‘The Latin c is clearly the 
Greek kappa, and was so pronounced, as Kikero, Kaisar, al- 
ways so written in Greek for the Latin, Cicero, Cesar ; but, 
notwithstanding the identity of origin to all the European gram- 
mars, such are the various anomalies and appearances it now 
assumes. 

One of the effects which the extraordinary difference thus 
given to the value or pronunciation of the same letters produ- 
ces, is the confusion which it introduces into geography. A 
German traveller, describing the countries of the Kast, for in- 
stance, transfers into his own language the names of places, 
persons, or things, as pronounced in the Turkish, Arabian, or 
other Eastern language. We give them a perfectly different 
orthography when transferred into English ; and the French, 
again, differ from both, and so on, until very great confusion 
ensues. The Travels of Niebuhr, admirable as they are, have 
this besetting difficulty to an English and French reader ; and 
even the Researches of the Asiatic Society are exclaimed 

against on the Continent, on this account. Until the general 
European alphabet be established, which is, indeed, hopeless, 
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these incongruities must of course continue, as grammarians 
are, generally speaking, very difficult individuals to deal with. 
Another effect is, doubtless, what affects us more nearly, 
the increased difficulty in acquiring foreign languages. To read 
a language is indeed avery different thing from pronouncing it. 
Although most persons have an opportunity of discovering this 
truth, it will not be amiss to illustrate it with an anecdote, as 
related by Niebuhr. The learned Danish Professor of Arabic, 
Van Hoven, on arriving in Egypt from Europe, perfectly con- 
vinced of his own proficiency in Arabic, was utterly confound- 
ed at the first words he heard, having no idea of their meaning. 
The words were simply the salan alai kom, the salutation upon 
meeting ; yet so different was their pronunciation from what he 
had pictured to himself and taught in the schools, that he un- 
derstood nothing of their meaning. His companion, Forskal, 
who did not know Arabian on landing in Egypt, acquired a per- 
fect fluency of it in fourteen months, whilst the Professor Van 
Hoven was never able to understand it or make himself under- 
stood. Our own learned Pococke, versed as he was in the 
language, was also unable to dispense with an interpreter. Now, 
the pronunciation of the Arabian is, perhaps, not much more 
difficult than an European language, but having been acquired 
by these persons upon a system almost the reverse of the cor- 
rect one, they were unable to throw aside habits so long form- 
ed, and were hence unable to acquire the true articulation. 
This sketch, cursory as it may be, of the differences which 
exist in languages, touching their first ingredient, the alphabet, 
may perhaps induce the belief that nothing is less required than 
any more vacillations in pronunciation, and that the incessant 
renee of new systems are any thing but friends to the 
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FEMALE BEAUTY.* 


By an English Lady. 


Advocate as I am for a fine complexion, it is for the real and 
not the spurious. The foundation of my argument, the skin’s 
power of expression, would be entirely lost, were I to tolerate 
that fictitious, that dead beauty, which is composed of white 
paints and enameling. In the first place, as all applications of 
this kind are as a mask on the skin, they can never, but at a dis- 
tant glance, impose for a moment on a discerning eye. But 
why should I say a discerning eye? No eye that is of the 
commonest apprehension can look on a face bedaubed with 
white paint, pearl powder, or enamel, and be deceived for a 
minute into a belief that so inanimate a ‘*whited wall” is the 
human skin. No flush of pleasure, no shudder of pain, no 
thrilling of hope, can be descried beneath the encrusted mould ; 
all that passes within is concealed behind the mummy surface. 
Perhaps the painted creature may be admired by an artist as a 
well-executed picture ; but no man will seriously consider her 
as a handsome woman. 

White painting is, therefore, an ineffectual, as well as dan- 
gerous practice. The proposed end is not obtained ; and, as 
poison lurks under every layer, the constitution wears in alarm- 
ing proportion as the supposed charms increase. 

What is said against white paint does not oppose, with the 
same force, the use of red. 

A little vegetable rouge tinging the cheek of a delicate wo- 
man, who, from ill health or an anxious mind, loses her roses, 
may be excusable ; and so transparent is the texture of such 
rouge, (if unadulterated with lead,) that when the blood does 
mount to the face it speaks through the slight covering, and en- 


*Our American Ladies will not agree with their English sister in her 
observations on painting ; but still, as she has given her reasons forthe 
practice, we hope they will be fairly met and refuted by some of our read- 
ers. 
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hances the fading bloom. But, though the occasional use of 
rouge may be tolerated, yet my fair friends must understand 
that it is only tolerated. Good sense must so preside over its 
application, that its tint on the cheek may always be fainter than 
what nature’s pallet would have painted. A violently rouged 
woman is one of the most disgusting objects to the eye. ‘The 
excessive red on the face gives a coarseness to every feature, 
and a general fierceness to the countenance, which transforms 
the elegant lady of fashion into a vulgar harridan. 

While | recommend that the rouge, we sparingly permit, 
should be laid on with delicacy, my readers must not suppose 
that I intend such advice as a means of making the art a decep- 
tion. It seems to me so slight and so innocent an apparel of 
the face, (a kind of decent veil thrown over the cheek, ren- 
dered too eloquent of grief by the pallidness of secret sorrow, ) 
that I cannot see any shame in the most ingenuous female ac- 
knowledging that she occasionally rouges. It is often, like a 
cheerful smile on the face of an invalid, put on to give comfort 
to an anxious friend. 

There are various ways of putting on rouge. French wo- 
men, in general, and those who imitate them, daub it on from 
the bottom of the side of the face up to the very eye, even till 
it meets the lower eye-lash, and creeps all over the temples. 
This is a hideous practice. It is obvious that it must produce 
deformity instead of beauty, and, as I said before, would meta- 
morphose the gentlest-looking fair Hebe into a fierce Medusa. 

For brunettes, a slight touch of simple carmine on the cheek, 
in its dry powder state, is amply sufficient. ‘Taste will teach the 
hand to soften the color, by due degrees, till it almost impercep- 
tibly blends with the natural hue of the skin. For fairer com- 
plexions, letting down the vivid red of the carmine with a mix- 
ture of fine hair powder, till it suits the general appearance of 
the skin, will have the desired effect. 

The article of rouge, on the grounds I have mentioned, is 
the only species of positive art a woman of integrity or of del- 
icacy can permit herself to use with her face. Her motives 
for imnitating the bloom of health may be of the most honorable 
nature, and she can with candor avow them. On the reverse, 
nothing but selfish vanity, and falsehood of mind, could prevail 
on a woman to enamel her skin with white paints, to lacker her 
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lips with vermilion, to draw the meandering vein through the 
fictitious alabaster with as fictitious a dye. 

Penciling eyebrows, staining them, &c., are too clumsy tricks 
of attempted deception, for any other emotion to be excited in 
the mind of the beholder, than contempt for the bad taste and 
wilful blindness which could ever deem them passable for a mo- 
ment. There is alovely harmony in nature’s tints, which we 
seldom attain by our added chromatics. The exquisitely fair 
complexion is generally accompanied with blue eyes, light hair, 
and light eyebrows and lashes. So far all is right. The deli- 
cacy of one feature is preserved in effect and beauty by the 
corresponding softness of the other. A young creature, so 
formed, appears to the eye of taste like the azure heavens, seen 
through the fleecy clouds on which the brightness of day de- 
lights to dwell. But take this fair image of the celestial re- 
gions, draw a black line over her softly-tinctured eyes, stain 
their beamy fringes with a sombre hue, and what do you pro- 
duce? Certainly a fair face with dark eyebrows! But that 
feature, which is an embellishment to a brunette, when seen on 
the forehead of the fair beauty becomes, if not an absolute de- 
formity, so great a drawback from her perfections, that the har- 
mony is gone ; aad, as a proof, a painter would immediately 
turn from the change with disgust. 

Nature, in almost every case, is our best guide. Hence the 
native color of our own hair, is, in general, better adapted to 
our own complexions than a wig of a contrary hue. A thing 
may be beautiful in itself, which, with certain combinations, 
may be rendered hideous. For instance, a golden-tressed wig 
on the head of a brown woman, makes both ridiculous. By 
the same rule all fantastic tricks played with the mouth or eyes, 
or motions of the head, are absuril and ruinous to beauty. 
They are solecisms in the work of uature. 

In Turkey, it happened to be the taste of one of its great 
monarchs to esteem large and dark-lashed eyes as the most 
lovely. From that time, all the fair slaves of that volup- 
tuous region, when nature has not bestowed ‘ the wild-stag eye 
in sable ringlets rolling,’ supply the deficiency with circles of 
antimony ; and so, instead of a real charm, they impart a 
strange artificial ghastliness to their appearance. 

English women, in like manner, when a celebrated belle came 
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under the pencil of Sir Peter Lely, who exhibited to her em- 
ulative rivals the sweet peculiarities of her long and languishing 
eye, they must needs all have the same ; and not a lady could 
appear in public, be her visual orbs large or small, bright or 
dull, but she must affect the soft sleepiness, the tender and 
slowly-moving roll of her subduing exemplar. But though Sir 
Peter’s gallant pencil deigned to compliment his numerous sit- 
ters by drowning their strained aspects after the model of the 
peerless belle, yet, in place of the nature-stamped look of mod- 
est languishment, he could not but often recognise the disgrace- 
ful leer and hideous squint. Let every woman be content to 
leave her eyes as she found them, and to make that use of them 
which was their design. They were intended to see with, and 
artlessly express the feelings of a chaste and benevolent heart. 
Let them speak this unsophisticated language, and beauty will 
beam from the orb which affectation would have rendered odi- 
ous. 

Analogy of reasoning will bring forward similar remarks with 
regard to the movements of the mouth, which many ladies use, 
not to speak with or to admit food, but to show dimples and 
display white teeth. Wherever a desire for exhibition is dis- 
covered, a disposition to disapprove and ridicule arises in the 
spectator. The pretensions of the vain are a sort of assump- 
tion over others, which arms the whole world against them. 
But after all, ‘ What are the honors of a painted skin?’ I hope 
it will be distinctly understood by my fair friends, that I do aot, 
by any means, give a general license to painting ; on the con- 
trary, that even rouge should only be resorted to in cases of ab- 
solute necessity. 

I must not draw this chapter to a close without offering my 
fair readers a few remarks on the malignant influence exercised 
on the features by an ill-regulated temper. The face is the in- 
dex of the mind. On its expressive page are recorded, in 
characters lasting as life itself, the gloom of sullenness, the ar- 
rogance of pride, the withering of envy, or the storm of anger ; 
for, even after the fury of the tempest has subsided, its fearful 
devastations remain behind. 


‘From anger she may then be freed, 
But peevishness and spleen succeed.’ 
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The first emotions of anger are apparent to the most super- 
ficial obsever. Every indulgence in its paroxysms both adds 
strength to its authority, and engraves its history in deeper re- 
lief on the forehead of its votaries. Whata pity it is that an- 
tiquity provides us with no authentic portrait of the illustrious 
Xantippe! for Iam sure the features of that lady would lend 
their ready testimony to the value of my admonitions. 

When good humor and vivacity reign within, the face is 
lighted up with benignant smiles ; where peace and gentleness 
are the tenants of the bosom, the countenance beams with mild- 
ness and complacency. Evil temper has, with truth, been 
called a more terrible enemy to beauty than the sinall-pox. I 
beseech you, therefore, as you value the preservation of your 
charms, to resist the dominion of this rude despoiler, to foster 
and encourage the feelings of kindliness and good humor, and 
to repress every emotion of a contrary character. 

I shall conclude this important subject by remarking, with 
the Spectator, that ‘no woman can be handsome, by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be witty only by the 
gift of speech.’ 


PRIDE. 


Pride is an infallible sign of weakness, or of something wrong 
either in the head or heart, or in both. 

Pride generally provokes contempt. 

We ought not to value ourselves on talents which we cannot 
give ourselves. 
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PHENOMENA OF LIGHT.* 


By Mrs. Somerville. 


Newton and most of his immediate successors imagined light 
to be a material substance, emitted by all seif-luminous bodies 
in extreme minute particles, moving in straight lines with pro- 
digious velocity, which, by impinging upon the optic nerves, 
produce the sensation of light. Many of the observed phenom- 
ena have been successfully explained by this theory ; it seems, 
however, totally inadequate to account for the following circum- 
stances. 

When two equal rays of red light, proceeding from two lu- 
minous points, fall upon a sheet of white paper in a dark room, 
they will produce a red spot on it, which will be twice as bright 
as either ray would produce singly, provided the difference in 
the lengths of the two beams, from the luminous points to the 
red spot on the paper, be exactly the 0.0000258th part of an 
inch. The same effect will take place if the difference in their 
lengths be twice, three times, four times, &c. that quantity. 
But if the difference in the lengths of the two rays be equal 
to one half of the 0.0000258th par of an inch, or to its 14, 
24, 34, &c. part, the one light will entirely extinguish the 
other, and will produce absolute darkness on the paper where 
they united fall. If the difference in the lengths of their 
paths be equal to the 1}, 24, 34, &c. of the 0.000025S8th part 
of an inch, the red spot arising from the combined beams will 
be of the same intensity which one alone would produce. If 
violet light be employed, the difference in the lengths of the two 
beams must be equal to the 0.0000157th part of an inch, in 
order to procure the same phenomena; and for the other colors 
the difference must be intermediate between the 0.000025Sth 
and the 0.0000157th part of aninch. Similar phenomena may 
be seen by viewing the flame of a candle through two very fine 


* From ‘ Connection of the Physical Sciences.’ 
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slits in a card extremely near to one another ; or by admitting 
the sun’s light into a dark room through a pin-hole about the 
fortieth of an inch in diameter, and receiving the image on a 
sheet of white paper. When a slender wire is held in the light, 
its shadow consists of a bright white bar or stripe in the middle, 
with a series of alternate black and brightly colored stripes on 
each side. The rays which bend round the wire in two streams 
are of equal lengths in the middle stripe: it is consequently 
doubly bright from their combined effect ; ; but the rays which 
fall on the paper on each side of the bright stripe, being of such 
unequal lengths as to destroy one another, form black lines. On 
each side of these black lines the rays are again of such lengths 
as to combine to form bright stripes, and so on alternately, till 
the light is too faint to be visible. When any homogeneous 
light is used, such as red, the alternations are only black and 
red; but on account of the heterogeneous nature of white light, 
the black lines alternate with vivid stripes or fringes of prismat- 
ic colors, arising from the superposition of systems of alternate 
black lines and lines of each homogeneous color. 


It is supposed that the particles of luminous bodies are in a 
state of perpetual agitation, and that they possess the property 
of exciting regular vibrations in the ethereal medium, corres- 
ponding to the vibrations of their own molecules ; and that, on 
account of its elastic nature, one particle of the ether when set 
in Motion, communicates its vibrations to those adjacent, which 
in succession transmit them to those farther off, so that the 
primitive impulse is transferred from particle to particle, and 
the undulating motion darts through ether like a wave in wa- 
ter. Although the progressive motion of light is known by ex- 
perience to be uniform, and in a straight line, the vibrations o 
the particles are always at right angles to the direction of the 
ray. The propagation of light is like the spreading of waves 
in water ; but if one ray alone be considered, its motion may 
be conceived by supposing a rope of indefinite length stretched 
horizontally, one end of which is held in the hand. If it be 
agitated to and fro at regular intervals, with a motion perpen- 
dicular to its length, a series of similar and equal tremors or 
waves will be propagated along it ; and if the regular impulses 
be given in a variety of planes, as up and down, from right to 
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left, and also in oblique directions, the successive undulations 
will take place in every possible plane. An analogous motion 
in the ether, when communicated to the optic nerves, would 
produce the sensation of common light. It is evident that the 
waves which flow from end to end of the cord in a serpentine 
form are altogether different from the perpendicular vibratory 
motion of each particle of the rope, which never deviates far 
from a state of rest. So in ether each particle vibrates per- 
pendicularly to the direction of the ray ; but these vibrations 
are totally different from, and independent of, the undulations 
which are transmitted through it, in the same manner asthe vi- 
brations of each particular ear of corn are independent of the 
waves that rush from end to end of a harvest-field when agitated 
by the wind. i 


* * * 


All transparent substances of a certain thickness, with paral- 
lel surfaces, reflect and transmit white light; but if they be ex- 
tremely thin, both the reflected and transmitted light is colored. 
The vivid hues on soap-bubbles, the iridescent colors produced 
by heat on polished steel and copper, the fringes of color be- 
tween the Jamine of Iceland spar and sulphate of lime, all con- 
sist of a succession of hues disposed in the same order, totally 
independent of the color of the substance, and determined 
solely by its greater or less thickness,—a circumstance which 
affords the means of ascertaining the length of the waves of 
each colored ray, and the frequency of the vibrations of the 
particles producing them. If a plate of glass be jaid upon a 
lens of almost imperceptible curvature, before an open window, 
when they are pressed together a black spot will be seen in the 
point of contact, surrounded by seven rings of vivid colors, all 
differing from one another. In the first ring, estimated from 
the black spot, the colors succeed each other in the following 
order ;—-black, very faint blue, brilliant white, yellow, orange, 
and red. They are quite different in the other rings, and in 
the seventh the only colors are pale, bluish green, and very pale 

ink. That these rings are formed between the two surfaces 


_Im apparent contact, may be proved by laying a prism on the 


lens, instead of the plate of glass, and viewing the rings through 
the inclined side of it that is next to the eye, which arrangement 
prevents the light reflected from the upper surface mixing with 
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that from the surfaces in contact, so that the intervals be- 
tween the rings appear perfectly black,—one of the strongest 
circumstances in favor of the undulatory theory ; for, although 
the phenomena of the rings can be explained by either hypo- 
thesis, there is this material difference, that, according to the 
undulatory theory, the intervals between the rings ought to be 
absolutely black, which is confirmed by experiment ; whereas, 
by the emanating dectrine, they ought to be half illuminated, 
which is not found to be the case. M. Fresnel, whose opin- 
ion is of the first authority, thought this test conclusive. It 
may therefore be concluded that the rings arise entirely from 
the interference of the rays: the light reflected from each of 
the surfaces in apparent contact reaches the eye by paths of 
different lengths, and produces colored and dark rings alternate- 
ly, according as the reflected waves coincide or destroy one 
another. The breadths of the rings are unequal; they de- 
crease in width, and the colors become more crowded, as they 
recede from the centre. Colored rings are also produced by 
transmitting light through the same apparatus ; but the colors 
are less vivid, and are complimentary to those reflected, con- 
sequently the central spot is white. 


POVERTY. 


Poverty is often the mother cf the noblest exertions. 

The man who is used to poverty, and can enjoy himself in 
his situation, not aiming to live better to-morrow*than he does 
to-day, and did yesterday, is above temptation, unless it comes 
clothed to him in the guise of truth and trust. 
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MEDITATIONS IN MOUNT AUBURN. 


By Thos. R. Hofland. 


Oh sacred Auburn—Eden of the tomb— 

Thine is a melancholy loveliness. 

Lo how the thick and varied foliage glows 

In Autumn’s Protean tints; while every spray 

Is vocal with the chorestry of birds. 

How fresh the perfumes from thy dewy grass— 
How the bright sun-beams dance along thy groves, 
And all is rife with gladness !—but for me, 

A shadow settles on my soul—mine eyes 

But own the magic of thy charms in tears, 

And they are falling on a sculptured tomb ; 

A tomb beneath a shading willow tree, 

Which spreads its graceful branches o’er the stone, 
Seeming to shield it with a tender care. 


Tears, I have said, are falling on the tomb: 

Well, let them flow ; they fall upon a shrine, 

Meet for these tributes mute, yet eloquent— 

These pearl drops from the fountains of the heart. 
Whose ashes rest within the tomb? the name, 
Graved on the marble, is Elizabeth ; 

Daughter of died aged sixteen years. 

So very young to die—poor girl—’twas hard, 

While yet the sweet romance of youth was on thee, 
To leave the world, which must have seemed so fair, 
And all its social and endearing ties. 


I marvel whether thou wer’t beautiful : 

Why should I marvel? thou wert beautiful, 

For youth is everso. Perchance thy cheek 

Vied not in color with the blushing rose— 

Thy form mayhap, was wrought not in the mould 
That artists love to paint, and poets sing, 

Yet thou wer’t beautiful, for on thy soul 

The foul deformity of sin was not; - 
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Or if a breath had dared to sully it, 
It fell as lightly as a passing stain 
Upon a flower by heaven's dew purified. 


Mourned I but now thy early death? ’twas wrong, 
Yet natural; but better far to go 

While yet the bloom was fresh upon thy heart, 
Than wait for time to blight its blossomings, 

And find the stern realities of life 

Shadow the sunshine, thou had’st deemed immortal. 
And thou art now where sunshine is immortal, 

In the bright regions of eternal joy. 


Hark! from yon group of many tinted trees, 

A flood of melody comes gushing—while 

A gentle breeze just stirs the yielding leaves 
With thousand odors wafted on its wings. 
Why, in this scene of nature’s revelry, 

Why doth stern, envious melancholy, cast 

Its shadows on my soul? whence is this awe, 
This secret sense of something to be feared, 
Unseen, impalpable, yet felt distinctly ? 

O thou! the gloomy genius of these groves, 
Imperious death—hast thou the awful power, 
With thy bare presence thus to cast a spell 
Upon my mind ?—e’en while I feel and know 
There’s an immortal spirit in my clay, 

Which shall not yield, proud conqueror, to thee ? 
Thine empire, tyrant, hath a bound, a limit— 
The soul’s,—the high eternal soul’s hath none. 
That shall exist when thou shalt be no more, 
Thou and thy parent sin! 


Here let me pause ! 
For see, a group of merry children come, 
Radiant with joy they trip along the mead, 
Now chase an insect, and now crush a flower; 
And in some moods I could have joyed to watch 
Their childish gambols, and their graceful mirth ; 
But higher thoughts are stirring in my soul ; 
I would not mingle them with lighter things, 
So for a time—sweet Auburn—Fare thee well. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Comrenpious History or Iraty. Translated from the original 
Italian. By Nathaniel Greene. New York: Harper and Brothers. pp. 319. 

The history of Italy possesses strong claims on the attention of Americans, 
whether we take into consideration its political or literary career. There 
was the mighty Republic of Rome, whose arms subdued, and whose influ- 
ence overshadowed the world; and on the soil of Italy, literature and the 
arts have flourished with a lustre and perfection which even now makes 
that country, in its degradation and decay, a study and a wonder to 
the people of all other lands. And, whether for example or warning, the 
history of such a country must be full of interest to our republic, so rapidly 
pressing onward in the race for power and influence, among the nations. 
This compend, furnishes the material facts, from the foundation of Rome 
to the suppression of the revolutions in Parma, Modena and Bologna, in 
1814, a period of more than three thousand five hundred years. Of course 
there cannot be much description, or any attempts at the philosophy of his- 
tory. The narrative'is toldin a plain, concise manner, but the bare record of 
such events as are here contained, are sufficient to interest the reader; and 
it is a very convenient summary to which to refer for information and 
data, for those who have not leisure or opportunity to consult larger histo- 
ries. The style of this translation deserves to be commiended for its sim- 
plicity and freedom. It does not appear so much like a translation, as an 
original record: one reason of this was, probably, the clear and concise 
manner of the Italian writer, Signore Sforzosi, from whose works this was 
selected ; but much credit is also due the translator. Mr. Greene has shown 
himself an Italian scholar of much taste, as well as skill and industry, and 
done good service to the cause of literature. He is now, we understand, 
engaged in translating a German novel. Truly, he shows himself a thor- 
ough yankee, able to pen from whatever he undertakes. We give a short 
extract to show the style of the work. 


‘ In the course of the preceding epoch we have seen the popes proceed 
craftily, and apparently unobserved, in laying the foundations of a future 
and not far distant sovereignty. In this we shall see them definitively 
arrived at the end proposed, uniting in their sacred right hands the profane 
with the mystical and apostolical sceptre. 

It is true that Jesus Christ taught his disciples that his kingdom was not 
of this world; it is true that it could not have been his intention that his 
successors should put in operation, in succeeding ages, all those means by 
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which an earthly power is obtained; it is true-that, rigorously speaking, 
the temporal sovereignty of the popes seems diametrically opposed to the 
evangelical doctrine which enjoins upon the Christian humility and a con- 
tempt for earthly greatness; but it is true, also, 

Ist. That no one could reasonably expect or hope from the successors of 
Christ—men like ourselves, and, however virtuous they might have been, 
yet like us subject to all human frailty—the supreme perfection of the di- 
vine Founder of Christianity. 

2d. That in the universal disorder of the barbarous ages, when virtue, 
right, and reason were obliged to bend or disappear under the iron sceptre 
of a brutal force, we ought not to blame those high pontiffs for seeking 
their own personal safety and that of an infinite number of others who 
were weak and defenceless, in a temporal and independent sovereignty. 

And oh! would that it had pleased Heaven to inflame them with a more 
ardent love of a country, if not of their birth, at least of their adoption, 
and by elevating their thoughts to a most noble object, induce them to re- 
unite all Italy under the standard of St. Peter, so that with a firm and wise 
government, they might have restored and maintained its precious national 
independence! They would thus have banished those atrocious discords, the 
first and sole cause of her fatal dismemberment. But they, perhaps, did 
too much in their clerical and too little in their princely characters. They 
did not furesee that their spiritual arms would be blunted by too frequent 
use, and that at a later period they would become insufficient, not only for 
the protection of others, but even for their own defence ; and that, despoil- 
ed of these formidable means, their temporal power would remain too small 
to guaranty the safety of Italy and their own independence from an over- 
bearing foreign force. But history discloses these truths, and, in fact, in 
our own times, we have seen some of the last pontiffs suffering the penalty 
of the improvidence of their remote predecessors, and being, on account of 
their weak and precarious independence, dragged by violent hands from 
the throne, and tossed about here and there during the terrible convulsions 
which have shaken Europe to its foundations.’ 


Tue Way-Mark. Boston: Published by James B. Dow. pp. 246. 

This little book was written, as we understand, by one who has seen 
much of life, and is deeply anxious to employ his talents usefully. It will 
do good—it is of a character to interest boys, just in that period of youth 
when they begin to feel the importance which approaching manhood in- 
spires, and are striving to free themselves from the restraints of family and 
school government. ‘They fancy it will be an easy matter to find happi- 
ness, if they might only manage themselves. This book will do them 
good, by showing them the snares and pit-falls, and dangers of their course. 
It is a plain monitor, and a kind one, and should have a place in every 
juvenile and family library. As a book for Sabbath Schools, it will be, we 
doubt not, very popular. There is one chapter, ‘ On the danger of Idle Hab- 
its,’ which we thing very good and pertinent. The truths taught are illus-~ 
trated by examples, ‘ true {stories,’ what the author has seen and known. 
We should like to give a specimen—for some (of these sketches are very 
well done,—but have not room. 
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EDUCATION IN LIBERIA. 


An effort is now being made to found a College in Liberia, and to extend 
and build up there such literary institutions as shall hold out to the African 
race, the certainty of having the means of education provided for them in 
their own father-land. The benevolent, who are interested in the real and 
actual improvement of the colored race, without reference to the first set- 
tling of political theories, and overcoming long-cherished prejudices, have 
now the opportunity of showing their good will. A colony of freemen is 
already established on the shores of Africa; diffusing among the natives 
the knowledge of civilization and Christianity. This colony is a Mission- 
ary station, and from them will go forth an influence to enlighten and bless 
the ignorant and superstitious heathen. But this work must be begun by 
educating the people, and we are glad to find that those who direct the af- 
fairs of the Colony, are awake on this subject. The following is an extract 
from a letter of Thomas Buchanan, Esq., General Agent of the Coloniza- 
tion Societies of New York and Pennsylvania, now in Africa. 

‘I believe that God, in his providence, has set in operation the only great 
moral influences in the work of Colonization, that can ever effect a revolu- 
tion of sentiment and a change of habits among this benighted race. Great 
efforts should be made to bring intellectual and moral influences to bear 
directly upon the young, by establishing schools, and bringing into them a 
number who may be carried through a proper and entire course of educa- 
tion and moral training. Colonization is admirably preparing the way for 
operations of this kind, for it is directly demonstrating the manifold ad- 
vantages of civilization in a way to deepen the conviction of its importance 
continually in the mind of the native. And while he regards any change 
in himself as wholly out of the question, he is quite ready to admit the 
possibility of his child becoming a‘ white man,’ and anxious to avail him- 
self of the means of making him so. Hence the extreme anxiety mani- 
fested in the vicinity of our settlements for schools I believe that $1000, 
judiciously applied to the purpose of education among the natives, would, 
with the blessing of God, tell more effectually on the ultimate conversion 
of the people, than $20,000 expended in missionary operations directly ap- 
plied. And that Society that shall lead the way in this experiment, will 
assuredly be the one whose labors will eventually be blessed in a glorious 
harvest of souls.’ 

I concur most heartily in the above. 
Jxo. B. Pinney, late Gov. of Liberia. 


lu this work of education our own sex can co-operate advantageously. 
We hope the ladies of Boston will be induced to make exertions for the In- 
stitutions contemplated. The ladies of Virginia and Maryland have al- 
ready contributed largely to found ‘Infant Schools,’ in Liberia. Surely 
the ladies of New England will not be found wanting in this good cause. 
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